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WALAER COLLECTION 


“Trophy i, ROBERT RIGGS 


A man can live a safari all over again, surrounded by 


» 


trophies of the hunt. Robert Riggs stirs such memories 


to life in this vivid painting. 
Here another trophy takes its rightful place. Johnnie 
Walker Black Label stands for the successful end to a 
hunt which has taken men to every corner of the world 
... the quest for Scotch whisky of rare and roval charac- A 
ter. To relive great moments...to live new moments... y BORN 1820 


Black Label becomes your trophy of trophies. » + 8till 
é | 
. going strong 


86.8 Proof. Imported by Canada Dry Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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A scholarly, witty, 
wickedly revealing 
portrait of the 


smartest people 
in the world 


This is a bombshell of a book, an encyclo- 
pedic and mercilessly honest study of the 
most intelligent, most complicated, and 
most frustrated people on earth...the in- 
tellectuals. (They invented the United 
States. the Atom Bomb the Soviet Union, 
1 Modern Art, and lost control of them 
This book tells why. 


Published at $7.50—Yours free. Never 








before have scholar savants, bohe- 
ans, dilettantes, mandarins, sad young 
en, and authentic geniuses of the intel- 
ctual community been examined with such 


} 
le 
‘ 
if 


s, such remorseless logic, and 





horoughne 
such diabolic candor. 

THE INTELLECTUALS is at once a geography 
and history of the intellectual world...a 
psychological analysis of its dilemmas, 
hostilities, and fears...a sociological study 
f its politics and economics...and an al- 
most anthropological exploration of its 
tribal myths and rituals and taboos. 


“No one has ever calied me an intellectual in 
my presence.””"—Bertrand Russell 
Why do American intellectuals complain 
on the one hand of being “alienated” and 
on the other hand of being “forced to con- 
form” (and could they be wrong on both 
counts) ?...Why are the avant-garde mag- 
azines no longer avant garde?...Have the 
benetits of the welfare state turned intel- 
lectuals (like juvenile delinquents) into 
rebels without a cause?...Why are the in- 
tellectuals of Asia so proficient at liberat- 
ing their countries and such failures at 
solving their problems afterwards? 
Are American intellectuals underpaid (and 
if so, what are European intellectuals so 
envious about) ?...Is the Age of Speciailiza- 
tion transforming the intellectual into a 
Learned Ignoramus? These are just a few 
of the intellectual phenomena studied, di- 
agnosed and dissected with delightful 
crudition, and with utterly fascinating 
frankness that leaves the 600 pages of THE 
INTELLECTUALS strewn with the broken bits 
of fallen idols and the bleached bones of 
sacred cows. 
“To be too conscious is an illness.” 
—Dostoevsky 
It took some of the world’s most famous 
intellectuals to write this book (who else 
would have dared?). Albert Camus, T. S. 
Eliot, Raymond Aron, Harold J. I«ski, 
Sidney Hook, Stephen Spender, and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr are just a few of them. 
Together they do for the intelligentsia 
something akin to what Audubon did for 
ornithology and Gibbon did for the Roman 
Empire. 
It will be seen that these scholarly digni- 
taries often end upina rowdy disagreement 
among themselves. They let loose the kind 
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The Marboro Book Club 
invites you to accept 


ior FREE 


with a trial membership 
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Club when you send for your free copy of 
THE INTELLECTUALS. Read it, enjoy it, for 2 
full weeks (it is almost 600 pages long). 
Then, if you are not absolutely certain that 
you wish to remain a member, simply re- 
turn the book. You’ll be under no obligation 
and your trial membership will be can- 
celled. The Club takes the risk. Why? 








Because we believe you'll want to keep the 
book as a Free Gift and continue your 
membership. You see, this is no ordinary 
book club. 





A select circle of readers. Like a coopera- 
a tive, which it resembles in many ways, the 
MARBORO BOOK CLUB enables readers who 
i share the same discerning tastes to pool 
their purchasing power—and thereby save 
an average of one-half when they buy 

of critical crossfire that makes intellectual books. . ; 
history—and makes THE INTELLECTUALS one ee 
of the most quotable and controversial =e 

books of 1960. 


instance, members of the MARBORO 
BOOK-CLUB paid only $4.95 for Sir Herbert 
Read’s Concise History of Modern Painting 









From the ivory towers, coffee houses, class- (others were paying $7.50). The Status 
rooms, editorial boards, galleries, and Seekers (published at $4.50) cost members 
laboratories of the world, this outspoken only $3.25. If you had been a member dur- 


book draws the authentic image of the ing the past year, you would have saved 
intellectual in all his aspects. Every species comparable sums on The House of Intellect, 
from the Encyclopaedist to the Existen- Huxley's Collected Essays, The New Golden 
tialist is covered (and uncovered) ...the Bough, The Henry Miller Reader and many, 
poets and philosophers and scientists, the many others. 

artists (are they intellectuals?), the critics Save 50% on books you want most. You 
and New Critics, the educators...the whole will find many of these titles still available 
incredible gamut of political theorizers: if you join now—plus, of course. the im- 
Socialists, fellow-travelers, nihilists, an- portant new books that you would other- 
archists, populists, Old Bolsheviks, New wise buy this year at higher prices—and 
Conservatives, fascists (they had their in- all at the Club’s remarkably low Members’ 
tellectuals, too). Prices. Moreover, you will receive a Free 
THE INTELLECTUALS is typical of the kind of Bonus Book of your own choosing with 
book the MARBORO BOOK CLUB makes avail- every 4 books you select from the scores of 
able regularly to its members at drastically new and recent titles always available to 
reduced prices. It has just been published members at substantial savings. 

at $7.50 and it’s worth it. But it is yours Important to act quickly. Meanwhile, 
without charge with a cancellable Trial you'll want to send for your free copy of 
Membership. That’s the best way we know THE INTELLECTUALS and make up your own 
a —_ — sl or" yore (and mind later about membership in the MAR- 
substantial economies) of membership in BORO BOOK CLUB. Naturally, we cannot 


this unusual book club. honor requests received after the stocks of 
Trial membership is cancellable. You are THE INTELLECTUALS set aside for this free 
not obligated to order any books from the offer are used up. So mail this coupon today. 
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MARBORO BOOK CLUB, 131 Varick St., New York 13 

I’lease issue me a cancellable Trial Membership in the MARBORO NAME 
BOOK CLUB and send, as my free gift for joining, a copy of P 
THE INTELLECTUALS. If for any reason I decide not to remain 

a member, I may return the book within 2 weeks and my membership 

will be cancelled without cost or obligation, If I elect to keep the ADDRESS 


i] free book and remain a member, I agree to buy at least 4 books 








during the coming year. I will receive advance notice of each book 

offered by the Club, and I may decline any book simply by returning 

the printed form always provided. Every 4 books ordered through De ee ee es ee 
the Club at the low Members’ Prices entitle me to a free Bonus 

Book of my choice. MR649 
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Far More Than Chessman 


The date, as of now, is May 2. 
Shortly after ten in the morning, he 
is scheduled to walk into the gas 
chamber. We have all become very 
familiar with death row at San Quen- 
tin Prison, and we have been spared 
no detail of what life is like there. 
The man who has made it possible 
for thousands upon thousands of 
people all over the world to acquire 
a vicarious experience with death 
row is, of course, Cary] Chessman. 
If, at long last, on May 2 he is exe- 
cuted, it will be in the presence 
of the whole world. 

The conflicting roar of those who 
want Chessman killed and of those 
who want his life spared has been 
ever mounting for over twelve 
years. In fact, unworthy as this man 
may be, the issue of his life or death 
has become of a nature that leaves 
no room for indifference or neutral- 
ity. Either you are for the execution 
of Caryl Chessman or you are 
against it. 

But much more is at stake than 
his death or survival. Either you are 
for capital punishment or you are 
against it. The lurid case of this 
loquacious self-confessed bandit has 
gone so far above and beyond him 
as to involve not just his physical 
survival but the ultimate punishment 
society can inflict on those who have 
violated its laws. 

We choose to take our stand on 
the case of Caryl Chessman at this 
level. We have heard enough about 
the man Chessman. We are much 
more concerned with the nature of 
the criminal process and with what 
a society like ours can do to purge 
itself of a crime that contradicts its 
laws. 

This implies an extraordinarily 
difficult, nearly impossible opera- 
tion: the harm that has been done 
must be undone. The criminal act 
hurts not only its victims but, to a 
far greater degree, society as a 
whole, for it has an inherent capacity 


to establish a precedent that can be 
repeated by other people over and 
over again. There is a normative, re- 
peatable quality in every crime that 
society cannot afford. 


© DEFEND itself, society has 

learned since very ancient times 
to stage a stylized re-enactment of 
the crime. The alleged criminal, all 
those who have a knowledge of 
his action, and those who can bear 
witness to the harm inflicted upon 
them, together with experts and rep- 
resentatives of the people at large, 
are assembled in a hall. What hap- 
pened as the result of chance, or 
emotion, or deliberate ill-will is re- 
produced, staged with careful logic 
and minute respect for detail. Fi- 
nally the specially appointed repre- 
sentatives of the people have their 
say. The law, caught napping when 


THE AMERICAN DREAM 


“Underlying all these [programs 
for youth] as both preventive and 
cure is a happy family; one that 
finds its greatest enjoyment in such 
things as the family picnic, the ‘cook- 
out’ or home movies. ... We must see 
to it that our children grow up in a 
climate that encourages the dignity 
of man.”—President Eisenhower in 
the New York Times. 


Bring the charcoal for the grill, 
Don't forget the mayonnaise, 

Roast the wienies with a will, 
Daddy’s got himself a raise. 


Momma's got herself a brood 
Battened on a barbecue, 

Happiness is fun and food 
Kodachromed for later view. 


Pass the mustard, pass the can, 
Grampa’s set the nation’s goal: 
Spread the dignity of man 
Lightly on a toasted roll. 
—SEc 


the crime occurred, bears down with 
all its massiveness on the reproduc- 
tion in effigy of the crime. That way, 
the normative potentialities of the 
crime are crushed, and an act of 
catharsis occurs. 

In 1710, that great Neapolitan 
philosopher Giambattista Vico, who, 
unfortunately, is still little known in 
this country, called the exercise of 
justice reproductio violentiae. The 
re-enactment of violence breaks the 
bonds between the legally ascer- 
tained criminal and the crime. The 
crime is presumed to be erased, and 
on the very ground on which it has 
occurred. The criminal is just one of 
the leftovers of the crime. Society 
punishes him and determines the 
condition and the length of his pun- 
ishment. But after the act of purga- 
tion has been performed, is society 
morally right when it goes so far as 
to extinguish his life? 

We believe not. The reduction in 
the application of capital punish- 
ment ever since Cesare Beccaria 
wrote his Dei delitti e delle pene 
in 1764 bears out our belief. But 
most of all, our belief rests on the 
conviction that once society has 
done its best to erase the crime, a 
human being, no matter how per- 
verted, should never be denied, as 
long as his natural life lasts, the 
chance to redeem himself. 

For all our science, we know so 
little of what makes or unmakes a 
human life. We only know that in 
every man there is a self, an inner 
being, that somehow, some time, 
may assert itself. We also know that 
legal systems and justice are not the 
same, and that even the best legal 
system is always an approximation 
of justice. 


E FEEL a profound pity for the 

men most directly involved 
with the Chessman case. We feel 
pity for “Pat” Brown, this good gov- 
ernor who, despite his hatred of cap- 
ital punishment, tried his very best 
to avoid acting on Chessman’s be- 
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has offered its members in recent months, As you 
can see, they are all books you really want to read 
and to keep for your permanent library. It is selections 
such as these that have earned the Book Find Club its 
reputation for “the best in books” on the best of terms. 


H: are some of the selections the Book Find Club 


As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the benefits 


5 p b cti 0 n gS and privileges of membership, the Book Find Club invites 
you to 


make 
< ...take any 3 


ae ™ difference... for > dollars 


AMPBELI 


Why not begin your trial membership today with any three of 
the books pictured at the left? In the next year, you need only 
choose five more such books from the more than 100 outstand- 
ing selections and alternates that will be made available to 
you as a member of the Book Find Club. 


...and you save up to 50%, on the books you take 


Moreover, after every fourth selection you choose you will 
receive a valuable bonus book without charge, of the same 
high quality as your selections. 


The Masks of God, Joseph Campbell. Retail $ 
Advertisements for Myself, Normon Mailer 
Member's price $3.75. 
The Armchair Science Reader jited by Isabel $. G 
and Sophie Sorkin. Retail $7.95. Member's price $4 
The Third Rose, John colm Brinnin. Retail $6.00 
Member’s price $3.95. 
J.B., Archibald Macleish. Retail $3.50. N 
Human Nature and the Human Condition, 
Retail $3.95. Member's price $2.75 
The Man Who Would Be God, Hackon Che 
Member's price $3.75. 
A History of oe Morals, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.5 
The Holy * ab se ime ‘te wrence Lipton. Retail $5.00. 
Member's price $3.50 
The Golden Age of American History, edited by Frank Fr 
Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.7 
+ —— q - , Shakespeare and Company, Sylvio 8 
7 : : 4% 3 Member's price $3.25 
l Ht M AN VW I I¢ ) P | ih Exotic Zoology, Willy Ley. Retail $4.95 
Lo i 2) Oe ee . <a ‘ s ; The Greek Myths, Robert Graves. Retail 
i é The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M 
Retail $6.00. Member's price $4.5 
The Coming of the New Deal, Arthu 
Retail $6.75. Member's price $4.75. 
The Golden Bough, Sir James Frozer. Retail $3.95 
Member's price $3.25. 
The Sleepwalkers, Arthur Koestler. Retail $6.95. Member's price 
America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. Retail $10.0 
Member's price $4.95 
Out of Noah’s Ark, Herbert Wendt. Retail $6.50. Mem 
A History of Sexual Customs, Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. 
Retail $5.95. Member’s price $4.50. 
The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos Kazantzokis, 
Retail $10.00. Member's price $5.95. 
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The Book Find Club 


ar 215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 
= 


Save the cost of postage and handling of your 
introductory offer by enclosing check or money order. 
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IN SAILING... 


EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 





Colin E. Ratsey, world famous sailmaker, 
Vice President of Ratsey & Lapthorn Sailmakers, Inc. 


TEACHER'S 


HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 


TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF / SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N.Y. 


A gay graduation ball 
turns into a bizarre 

night of terror in “one 
of the best novels of its 
kind to come out of Ger- 
many since the end of the 
war ... Accomplished and 


far-reaching.” 
—N. ¥. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
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By GERD GAISER 
$3.95, now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON 
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half but in the end had to yield. We 
feel pity for this probably depraved, 
rambunctious man, Caryl Chessman. 
For too long he has lived in the 
limelight of death row. If he de- 
serves life imprisonment, let us hope 
he will spend it in the obscurity of 
a penitentiary. 

And let’s abolish capital punish- 
ment. —M.A. 


What’s a Feller Gonna Do? 


It was an unhappy double whammy 
that Vice-President Nixon received 
recently when on successive days 
the Wall Street Journal reported a 
Wisconsin survey and Dr. Gallup 
came forth with the latest of his 
Presidential preference polls. Ac- 
cording to the Journal report, “talks 
with hundreds of Wisconsin voters 
turned up an astonishingly large 
number of 1952 and 1956 Eisen- 
hower fans who say that, as of now, 
they don’t plan to vote for the Vice 
President this November.” Accord- 
ing to Dr. Gallup, Nixon pitted 
against Kennedy has slipped from a 
lead of 53-47 late last fall to 47-53 
as of now. Since it was the polls 
that supposedly drove Governor 
Rockefeller out of the Republican 
competition, this evidence of a dra- 
matic decline in popularity should 
make Mr. Nixon rather nervous. 

A few weeks ago the Vice- 
President, with a prescience that 
would indicate he had been taking 
his own polls, declared to a Repub- 
lican gathering, “Anyone who does 
not recognize that we are in for the 
fight of our lives must be smoking 
opium.” And the President, with a 
candor that convinces many that he 
secretly hates his protégé, seemed 
to invite the first attack on him 
wher he told his press conference, 
“Now, I should think he [Nixon] 
would be absolutely stupid if he 
said that you were going as far as 
the record of this administration 
would carry you and then stop.” 

But what, for example, is poor Mr. 
Nixon supposed to do when the Pres- 
ident bats down Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Flemming, 
who, reportedly at Nixon’s instiga- 
tion, tried to come up with an al- 
ternative to the Democrats’ bill for 
medical aid to the aged? (What Mr. 
Nixon, in fact, did was to go to Flor- 
ida and miss the showdown between 
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Significant reading 
from Columbia 


THE NATION’S CHILDREN 


Edited by Eli Ginzberg. The authoritative essays 
in these volumes explore the opportunities for Ameri- 
can children to realize their full potential for a crea- 
tive life in freedom and dignity. Three volumes, 


$4.50 each: 
I THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


II DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


III PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


INTRODUCTION 
TO SPACE 


By Lee A. DuBridge. A compact, informative re- 
view showing how a satellite works, what it can do, 
and what skills are needed to make it operate, as well 
as what we know about our “neighbors” in the solar 
system. Illustrated. $2.50 


and... THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The one-volume reference work on every field of knowledge, every area of interest. $35.00 whe 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS @ FF 





ARISTOTLE 


By John Herman Randall, Jr. A general intro- 
duction to Aristotle’s life and works stressing the 
significance for the present day of his thoughts on 
human life, intelligence and reason, and language 
and discourse. . $5.00 


VIENNA AND 
THE YOUNG HITLER 


By William A. Jenks, A vivid re-creation of the era 
of political unrest and cultural uncertainty in which 
Hitler passed his formative ee 

years, and which shaped 
his ideology. $5.00 
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Eisenhower and Flemming.) What is 
he supposed to do when the Repub- 
licans of North Dakota are pleading 


| with him to come out and speak for 
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Over 1,500,000 
Americans have been 
thrilled by the great 

best seller that lays bare 
the passions and politics 
of official Washington. 
You'll be, too! 
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by ALLEN DRURY 


To be brought to the screen by 
OTTO PREMINGER 


Me whose film Exodus will 
<a be released Christmas 1960 
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their candidate in the tough special 
Senatorial election in June to fill 
Langer’s seat? Speaking in North 
Dakota, he would have to take a 
public stand for or against Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson. So far, 
Mr. Nixon has declined to make the 
trip. (Governor Rockefeller went in- 
stead and, according to Republican 
Senator Milton Young of North 
Dakota, has “quite a following” 
among North Dakota Republicans.) 

What is Nixon to do or where is 
he to go now that the President has 
called him “stupid” if he stays still 
and does nothing? Before, a care- 
fully arranged system of news leaks 
used to provide the Vice-President 
with a sort of space platform from 
which he could conduct his activities 
in isolation from the harsh political 


| realities. 


Not long ago, a Republican visitor 
to Nixon’s office who was expressing 
concern about the nation’s defense 


| situation was reassured by an aide 
| that the Vice-President had a de- 
= fense program of his own ready for 


unveiling right after the convention. 
If the percentage points of the polls 
continue to slip, the pressure will 


| mount to advance the unveiling time. 


Or else he can travel. But even 
here the President, while opening 
the door with one han‘? has firmly 


ETAOIN SHRDLU 


“Because of a transmission error 
The New York Times incorrectly re- 


ported ...a word attributed to Dem- 
ocratic critics of Vice President 
Nixon. .. . It said Mr. Nixon had been 


| described as a ‘slocker, a petty thief. 


>» 


.It should have been ‘slicker. 
—New York Times. 


A slicker, a slocker, 

A teletype shocker, 

How could such a thing have 
transpired? 


To fix on R. Nixon 
A label that sticks on, 
More fancy than fluke is 
required. 
—SEc 


slammed it shut with the other. At 
his news conference Eisenhower was 
asked about a published report that 
the Vice-President was planning a 
trip to Communist China. Feigning 
horror, the President replied, “Well, 
that must be the most speculative 
think-piece I ever heard of in a long 
time.” [Laughter.] 

Not even Mao can be counted on 
to help Nixon. Would it be imper- 
tinent to ask the President who is 
the Democrat he would like to have 
as his successor? 


What Cheek! 


As Max Frankel points out in the 
article he has sent us from Moscow, 
there is a remarkable degree of 
agreement among influential people 
in both the Soviet Union and the 
United States that Nikita Khru- 
shchev, all things considered, is not 
only a distinct improvement on 
Stalin but is also preferable to any- 
one who might succeed him. Maybe 
so. But that scarcely constitutes a 
character reference. 

Wherever the man goes, he ad- 
amantly insists on showing his true 
measure. He never for an instant 
forgets that he is traveling as chief 
agitprop man or shows the slightest 
inclination to understand—much less 
learn from—what he sees. And yet 
when he stood before the soaring 
Gothic cathedral at Rouen, even 
Khrushchev could not help being re- 
minded of Christ. 

And what did Khrushchev have to 
say about Christ? “There is much in 
Christianity that is common to us 
Communists. Only I do not agree 
when He [Christ] says when you are 
hit on the right cheek turn the left 
cheek. I believe in another principle 
—If I am hit on the left cheek I hit 
right back on the right cheek so hard 
his head may fall off.” 

That is your Khrushchey, all right 
—the man who has set himself to 
“liberalize” Soviet Communism. His 
doctrine of force goes well beyond 
the Old Testament rule of an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. It 
happens also to be an utterly foolish 
doctrine, for this man goes around 
incessantly at home and abroad 
slapping at everybody. Does it ever 
occur to him that some day someone 
in the not-over-civilized Communist 
world may knock his head off? 
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A Vast Panorama of Man’s 

Great Creative Achievements... 
Revealed in Thousands of 

Definitive Articles and Lifelike 


Reproductions. Every Culture, Every Major 
Movement and Figure in Art, from A te Z, is 
Represented. For Inspiration and Reading, for 
Authoritative Information, for Browsing through the 
Centuries from the First Cave Drawings to the Newest Art Forms 
of our Day, There Is No Experience to be Compared with It 
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World Art 







N EXTRAORDINARY new publish- 
WA) ing project—greater in dimension 
“# and significance than any simi- 
thee lar project seen in our time—is 
meeting with wide acclaim. It embraces, 
in 15 volumes of surpassing beauty, inter- 
est and usefulness, all of man’s great 
creative achievements in the visual arts 
through the centuries. 

In hundreds of factual articles and over 
7,000 full-page plates (depicting more 
than 16,000 works of art), it puts into 
your hands not only our great heritage 
of paintings, sculpture, architecture—but 
every art from armor to textiles, costumes 
to tapestry, ceramics, fashions and furni- 
ture, puppets and stained glass, jewelry 
and silver, modern photography, land- 
scape architecture, industrial design, and 
much more. Not too many Americans 
will ultimately have the privilege of pos- 
sessing this superb ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WorLD ArT... but you can be one of 
the fortunate few who will. 


A Unique Subscription Plan 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART is the 
joint enterprise of the Institute for Cul- 
tural Collaboration of Rome and the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company of New 
York. The Institute is an organization es- 
tablished for the specific purpose of pub- 
lishing major reference works requiring 
international planning and contributions. 

Supporting the Institute are the Giorgio 
Cini Foundation of Venice and the famous 
Florentine publishers, G. C. Sansoni, who 
are responsible for the printing. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company is publishing the 
English language edition in New York, 
Toronto and London. 

Notwithstanding these great resources, 
it is a physical impossibility to produce 
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all fifteen volumes of this lavish Ency- 
clopedia in one printing. It is therefore 
planned to issue one volume at a time, 
at approximately quarterly intervals, on 
a subscription basis. This has the advan- 
tage, for you, of budgeting your purchase 
of the set over an extended period of 
time. You are billed for each volume as 
it arrives — and you may pay for it in 
divided installments, if you wish. 


As a Charter Subscriber, 
You Will Enjoy a Substantial Saving 


By subscribing now, you will not only be 
entitled to the present Charter Subscrib- 
er’s price, but you will also be protected 
against inevitable price increases as the 
15-volume set progresses toward comple- 
tion. Further, when all sets are distrib- 
uted, the Encyclopedia is almost certain 
to command a premium price. 


Also, by subscribing now and thus ac- 
tively participating in the realization of 
a truly inspiring international enterprise, 
you will in effect be taking the role of a 
twentieth-century patron of the arts. 


And you will be one of a limited number 
of Americans to own what in a few years 
may well be a most sought-after collector's 
item. Of the total world printing, fewer than 
9,000 sets will be available in the United 
States. Of these, it is estimated that about 
4,000 will quickly be spoken for by libraries, 
schools and art institutions. This leaves a 
balance of fewer than 5,000 sets for distribu- 
tion to the general public — a very small 
number indeed. 


To learn more about the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF WorLp Art, mail the coupon for a color- 
ful prospectus and full details of our Charter 
Subscriber’s offer. This inquiry will not obli- 
gate you in any way, and no salesman will 
call. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 327 West 
41st Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Actual Size of 
Each Volume 
9 by 12 Inches 


A MONUMENTAL 
15-VOLUME GALLERY 


containing 
16,000 Works of bt 


2,000 Objects in Full Color and 14,000 Black and 


White Reproductions... Many Subjects Never 
Before Reproduced Anywhere ... Approximately 
13,000 Pages of Text and Pictures... Thousands 
of Line Drawings, Maps and Plans...1,000 
Major Entries, Many Sub-divided into Numerous 
Individual References ...200 Historical Articles 
Covering over 20,000 Years...Over 550 
Biographies of Major Artists... Hundreds of 
Contributors from 45 Countries. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


or take it to your book or art store 


To: Encyclopedia of World Art, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
327 West 41 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your color Prospectus on the 
Encyclopedia of World Art, with full details 
of your special price offer and budget terms 
for Charter Subscribers. (No obligation, of 
course. No salesman will call.) 


I o.n.sc5ss0eencecdepaasesasbans 
(RP-4-14) 


McGRAW-HILL INVITES YOU TO PARTICIPATE, AS A 
ee <a oe IN ONE OF 
THE GREAT CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


OF TWENTIETH CENTURY MAN 
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IDENTITY AND ANXIETY: 


Survival of the Person in Mass Society 


Edited by Maurice Stein, Arthur J. 
Vidich, and David Manning White 


How can man achieve an authen- 
tic self-image in modern Western 
society? What are the aspects of a 
mass society which produce anxiety 
while inhibiting self-expression? 

Employing the concepts of identity 
and anxiety to explore contemporary 
social pathology, these questions are 
asked and analyzed by a truly inter- 
disciplinary group of scholars. Selec- 
tions are drawn from the writings 
of Erik Erikson, Kurt Riezler, Mar- 
garet Mead, Franz Neumann, Karl 
Jaspers, C. Wright Mills, George 
Orwell, Paul Radin, Rollo May, I. A. 
Richards, Martin Buber, and many 
others. 


All of the contributors to this vol- 
ume share a passionate concern with 
the fate of man in modern society, 
as well as a firm conviction that it 
is still possible to reach useful un- 
derstanding of the contemporary 
crisis. Important convergences be- 


tween the social sciences and the 
humanities are highlighted when 
this shared concern and faith are 


placed at the center of attention. 
$7.50A 


THE FREE PRESS OF 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
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Free Press books mirror the excitement 
of intellectual discourse in America, and 
interpret to the reader the best work 
being done at universities in this country 
and abroad. A complete catalogue of all 
our books will be sent on request. Write 
to The Free Press, Dept. R., Glencoe, 
Illinois. 





THE END OF IDEOLOGY 


By Daniel Bell, Columbia University 


In this vigorous and penetrating 


commentary, Daniel Bell, former 
labor editor of Fortune, explores 
the significance of the failure of 


ideology in contemporary America 
and the rise, among intellectuals, of 
a new fear of “the masses” and so- 
cial action. Written from a perspec- 
tive that is anti-ideological but not 
conservative, and with a rare combi- 
nation of speculation and analysis, 
the book is indispensable for a 
proper appreciation of the social and 
political forces that have transformed 
America during the last several 
decades. 

In addition to such broad themes 
as America aS a mass society, the 
failure of American socialism, work 
and its discontents, and the pros- 
pects of American capitalism, the 
book also contains more concen- 
trated studies of crime as an Amer- 
ican way of life, the role of public 
opinion in industrial conflict, and the 
racket-ridden longshoremen. 


$7.50 
F THE FREE PRESS OF 
P GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
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ATOMIC GARBAGE 

To the Editor: Congratulations on your 
article on radioactive waste disposal, 
“The Atom’s Poisonous Garbage,” by 
Walter Schneir (The Reporter, March 
17). The importance of this kind of 
journalism is pointed up by the pre- 
vailing lack of knowledge of this prob- 
lem among laymen and even scientists. 
Nuclear power and its applications have 
constituted so abstruse a scientific field 
that few beyond those working in it 
have known little or anything of its 
gigantic problems or their implications 
for public well-being. 

By virtue of this fact, the Atomic 
Energy Commission has been not only 
the dispenser of atomic power and its 
own regulator, but also often the sole 
possessor of information related to ra- 
dioactive waste disposal. Hence this 
powerful government agency is in the 
position of exercising complete control 
over the most powerful physical force 
known to mankind, with consequences 
to affect the lives and destinies of a 
nation. 

That the arc has often proceeded in 
this field of great hazard without known 
certainties to guide it—and with some 
grim results for large numbers of the 
population—makes all the more urgent 
the necessity for increasing public in- 
formation on AEc procedures. It is 
understandable that aec employees, as 
fallible human beings, are subject to 
the same mistakes as other human be- 
ings. But when Arc spokesmen arbi- 
trarily cover up or suppress information 
concerning human welfare—or depart 
from the scientific concept that facts 
per se are valid even when they do 
not further the ambitions of the com- 
mission—the public has a double need 
for all possible information to protect 
itself. 

Grace DEescHAMPS 
Truro, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: I was very much inter- 
ested in Mr. Schneir’s article. I would 
say that he had gained a considerable 
degree of insight into the problem of 
disposal of radioactive wastes. 
L. P. Hatcu 
Department of Nuclear Engineering 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
Upton, Long Island 


To the Editor: I think that it is im- 
portant to generations yet unborn that 
the poisonous garbage of atomic activity 
not be deposited in a place that can 
harm our children and grandchildren 
even if it may be safe for those in our 
day. I believe that adequate attention 
to this matter will discover some way 
in which this sane and safe course can 
be pursued, and I congratulate you on 
your efforts in this. 

Cuar.es E. BENNETT 

House of Representatives 





THE 1928 CLICHE 
To the Editor: It was particularly re- 
freshing, in this election year, to read 


Richard Hofstadter’s article (“Could 
a Protestant Have Beaten Hoover in 
1928?,” The Reporter, March 17). With 
his customary acute eye for engaging 
historical analysis, Professor Hofstadter 
has put together a provocative appraisal 
of Al Smith’s losing campaign. 

Once again this year, the ghost riders 
of the past who have come upon the 
political scene have started to raise 
the dusty cliché that no Catholic can 
be elected to the Presidency. Professor 
Hofstadter has skillfully dissected this 
popular legend. 

I should think that this article would 
interest and perhaps disquiet the many 
self-styled political scientists who have 
unleashed this glib conclusion on the 
American public. 

Davin W. SLoan 
New York 


‘WINDS OF CHANGE’ 

To the Editor: In presenting a sym- 
pathetic account of the problems of the 
white settlers in Kenya, William H. 
Hessler (“Kenya’s Course in “The Winds 
of Change, ” The Reporter, March 17) 
overlooks some important facts. 

He admits that only four thousand 
Europeans live in the White Highlands, 
but he also says “many Kikuyu have 
moved in since the British gave them 
an assurance of protection against the 


lordly and sinister Masai.” Actually, 
the Carter Commission in 1933 set 
aside 16,173 square miles of arable 


land in the highlands for the exclusive 
use of white settlers. In contrast, there 
are 52,097 square miles in the native 
reserves for six million Africans. 

One of the Africans’ main grievances 
has been about land, but other griev- 
ances have been about the color bar, as 
vicious as almost anywhere in Africa, 
and economic discrimination. Even in 
the civil service until 1955, the Afri- 
can got only three-fifths of the pay of 
a white man for the same job. (It is 
reported that as a city sanitation in- 
spector Tom Mboya received $30 a 
month for work that brought white in- 
spectors $140.) 

The emergency regulations to put 
down the Mau Mau uprising have also 
created much bitterness. The recent 
revelations about Africans being beaten 
to death in Hola camp are simply the 
culmination of a long series of injustices 
—arbitrary mass arrests, collective pun- 
ishments, and suppression of schools, 
political parties, and newspapers. 

Mr. Hessler gives a picture of reason- 
able, moderate settlers who have re- 
made Kenya and are entirely respon- 
sible for its economic growth, and yet 
are willing to take their chances in an 
African society. Other reports suggest 
that the settlers are not quite so ac- 
commodating. In fact, Michael Blun- 
dell may very well have trouble hold- 
ing his New Kenya Party together 
after the concessions he made in Lon- 
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don. Mr. Hessler is indeed right when 
he says “it will take all the magnanimity 
the African can bring to bear, 
and the humility the European can 
muster” to establish the future African 
society with the European a minority 
in power as well as in numbers. 
Marion PorTER 
Ottawa, Ontario 


To the Editor: “Kenya’s Course in “The 
Winds of Change’ ” is factual, thought- 
ful, urbane, and convincing in ap- 
proaching a problem usually productive 
of more heat than light. In various 
countries, West and East, since 1945, 
statesmen, clergymen, and demagogues 
have been developing more indigna- 
tion than they could contain in exe- 
crating colonialism, 
ploitation. Mr. Hessler shows that these 
need not be nasty words. 

F. C. JENNINGS 

London, Ontario 


AFRICAN UNITY 

To the Editor: May I make a point in 
regard to African unity? (“The Growth 
of an African Power Bloc,” by Allan 
A. Michie, The Reporter, March 17). 
When the de Gaulle constitutional re- 
forms for Africa were being discussed, 
Guinea opposed by all available means 
what it feared might lead to the Bal- 
kanization of French Equatorial and 
Occidental Africa. At the time it was 
still possible to hope that those African 
peoples who were already united within 
the framework of the French system 
could go forward to freedom in har- 
mony and unity. Unhappily the French 


government, abetted by a few African | 
permitted | 


so-called “chiefs of state,” 
the French community to be 
up into a number of states. 

As soon as it became obvious that 
colonialism, historically responsible for 
the arbitrary fragmentation of Africa, 
could not be the instrument to bring 
about its unification, all possible doubt 
was removed: it became clear that 
independence must be the first step 
toward African unity, and the only 
method by which it could be achieved. 
It goes without saying that in speaking 
of independence we mean states that 
are as completely as possible independ- 
ent of the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union. There can be no 
question of creating nominally inde- 
pendent African republics that would 
merely serve to represent on the inter- 
national scene the aims of former co- 
lonial powers. 

It is in this spirit that Guinea whole- 
heartedly welcomes the coming inde- 
pendence of several African states— 
not alone because they will add voting 
power to the African bloc in the United 
Nations but, above all, because their 
existence will make it possible for the 
peoples of Africa to solve Africa’s prob- 
lems without regard to the opinion of 
any colonial power... . 

ACHKAR Manor, Press Attaché 
Permanent Mission of the Republic 
of Guinea to the United Nations 
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says Atkinson in the Times, is “‘an 


“Greenwillow,”’ 
enchanted fable... that brings distinction to the 
stage.”’ Two reasons: Frank Loesser’s bountiful score 
and the appealing performance of Anthony Perkins. 
Hear it all in the Original Cast album, Living Stereo 


or regular L. P., on ® RCA \ICTOR “ 
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of Europe 


The Four Capitals Tour 
...17 days only $829* 


Thanks to fast BOAC jets, you can now 
enjoy the beauties, the glamour of the 
four great capitals of Europe...in just a 
little over two weeks! And BOAC looks 
after you every step of the way. Better 
hotel rooms, lower rates, careful plan- 
ning so that every minute is enjoyed to 
the full. 

How short...and comfortable...the jet 
flight is from New York to your first 
stop, London. A full day’s tour by motor 
coach to Stratford-on- mt tedang stopping at 
Oxford, Blenheim Palace (birthplace of 
Sir Winston Churchill), and the many 
other memorials to England’s history 
you'll pass along the way. Next, a day at 
eisure...wonderful shopping in London, 
you know! Sight-see a bit, too. 

Paris next. Ah, Queen among cities! 
Place Vendéme, the Rue de la Paix, 
Place de l’opéra, the Eiffel Tower... 
you'll see them all by motor coach. And 
the Folies Bergére, too. Then a day at 
Fountainebleau and Barbizon. What 
glories of the past! 

A short flight to the Eternal City... 
Rome. The Via Veneto, the Villa 
Borghese, the Fountain of ‘Trevi (your 
tossed coin will surely bring you back 
some day!), the Vatican City, St. Peters. 
Two days and off to Spain. 

Madrid. The Prado Museum, the 
Royal Palace, the parks and Bull Ring. 
All enjoyed before a justly-famous two- 
hour Spanish dinner! Next day, El 
Escorial...that treasure house of the 
world’s great art. How sad to bid “adidés”, 
but your swift BOAC jet liner is waiting 
to take you back to New York. 

How little it costs! As little as $829* 
per person, based on Economy air fare 
for two people traveling together. And 
you can pay as little as * down, have 
20 months to pay the balance. Depar- 
tures from New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Honolulu, San Francisco, To- 
ronto, Montreal. 

Your Travel Agent will help you with 
reservations. Or mail coupon below. 

*Fares subject to change. 
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Devt Le 530 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


me? me new booklet on ‘‘BOAC Tours in 
Britain and Europe 1960.” 
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Hit the “High Spots” 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS | 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION | 
World Leader in Jet Travel | 
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r THE SATISFACTION of one of the 
many public needs for which the 
American people have been clamoring 
for years, the present administration 
has been generous to a fault. Unfor- 
tunately, as Max Ascoli’s editorial 
points out, the $45-billion interstate- 
highway program has been conceived 
as an end in itself without much idea 
of why or for whom the roads are 
being built. . . . Daniel P. Moynihan, 
whose article on automobile safety, 
“Epidemic on the Highways,” ap- 
peared in our April 30, 1959, issue, 
was secretary to Governor Harriman at 
the time the interstate highway pro- 
gram was getting under way. Mr. 
Moynihan is director of the New York 
State Research Project at the Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 


ITHIN the past few weeks France 

has exploded two nuclear bombs, 
British defense policy has undergone 
a major shift, and West Germany has 
been looking for bases in Spain. 
Alastair Buchan, our regular British 
correspondent, shows how all these de- 
velopments have contributed to a new 
awareness of the need for a coherent 
system of integration and control with- 
in the Nato alliance. . . . Last month 
Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida 
discussed the lunch-counter “sit-ins” in 
a radio-television address to the people 
of his state. We think the governor's 
speech deserves our readers’ attention. 

Max Frankel, New York Times 
Moscow correspondent, reports that 
Nikita Khrushchev’s American trip is 
still the object of avid enthusiasm in 
Russia. The reason is that Khrushchev’s 
voyage was not so much one of dis- 
covery as of being discovered. F 
William S. Ellis, managing editor of 
the Beirut, Lebanon, Daily News, 
shows that the Arab countries are hav- 
ing considerably more success with 
their economic boycott of Israel than 
they ever did in their trials of mili- 
tary strength. . . . The John F. Ken- 
nedy affair goes deeper than even 
Jack Burby had realized. When we 
asked the agencies for a photograph 
of the other John F. Kennedy, we re- 
ceived a whole sheaf of fine-looking 
John F. Kennedys (all _ politically 
minded) from as far away as Michigan. 
It seems that when the bustle of this 
election year is over we shall have to 
get down to the serious business of 
selecting the ten best politicians named 
John F. Kennedy. Mr. Burby is a 
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staff member of the San Francisco 
Chronicle presently at Harvard as a 
Neiman Fellow. 


ee the weariest river winds some- 
where safe to sea.” So wrote 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, and it is 
in no argumentative spirit that we pub- 
lish a reminiscence of life along the 
Okovango, one of the giant rivers of 
Africa, which does no such thing. 
The Okovango rises in Angola, flows 
eastward across southern Africa, and 
evaporates in its own marshes _ in 
Bechuanaland. Elizabeth Marshall 
Thomas is the author of The Harmless 
People (Knopf). . . . New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art is currently giving 
an exhibition of the paintings of 
Claude Monet. But the exhibition is 
more than a casual review of the work 
of a great artist. As Hilton Kramer, 
editor of Arts magazine, points out, it 
confirms a revision of critical revalua- 
tion. . . . Roland Gelatt is editor of High 
Fidelity. . .. What is the future of people 
who have become too wise to “believe” 
in the future? There is a danger that 
we in the West, so skeptical of the 
ideologies that fire the rest of the 
world, may in that skepticism relapse 
into inertia. Robert L. Heilbroner’s 
most recent book is The Future as His- 
tory (Harper), excerpts from which 
were published in our January 7 and 
January 21 issues... . / At the bottom 
of the sea off the coast of Tobermory 
in Scotland lies the treasure ship of 
the Spanish Armada, or so they say. 
Sidney Alexander reviews Garrett 
Mattingly’s gusty account of the hopes 
that rode with the Spanish battle flags 
in the spring of 1588. Mr. Alexander, 
author of Michelangelo the Florentine 
(Random House), is now living in 
Florence and working on another part 
of his novel about the painter. 

H. L. Hunt of Texas is one of the 
richest men in the world, and in the 
circumstances one might expect him 
to be pretty well satisfied with things 
the way they are. But no. While he 
has no apparent plans for the violent 
overthrow of our government, Mr. 
Hunt has gone to some trouble to work 
out a new Constitution. Donald Bar- 
thelme, a Texan of more modest means, 
seems unappreciative. Mr. Barthelme 
is the editor of Forum: The University 
of Houston Quarterly. . . . Nat Hentoff, 
who in our last issue wrote of a world 
of jazz without narcotics, writes this 
time of the world of narcotics without 
jazz. 

Our cover is by Fred Zimmer. 
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MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


Here are some of the reasons why you 
will want to read this newspaper that is 
known and quoted throughout the world. 


@ Comment. The editorials of the 
Manchester Guardian are more 
than opinion providers for those 
with no ideas of their own. The 
editorials ore an appeal to rea- 
son. Their weapon is the rapier 
Not botched with prejudice, their 
argument is clean-jointed 


@ News. Written by Manchester 
Guardian men in all parts of the 
world giving precise personal re 
porting. For example, you will 
find both penetrating and thought 
provoking, Taya-Zinkin’s grass 
roots reporting of Indian life and 
Hessell Tiltman’s analysis of Ja- 
panese politics 


@ American reporting. How does 
the rest of the world see America? 
Max Freedman in Washington 
and Alistair Cooke in New York 
let you see how they report Amer 
ica—a refreshing and unusual 
angle. 


@ Information. Comprehensive or- 
ticles which provide new mean- 
ing and understanding regarding 
today’s events. Such articles as 
“‘New Look in the Soviet Press” 


*“‘Democrats Revise their Form- 
Sheets’ 
“Universities Task in Ghana’ 


‘*‘Warsaw from a Window'’ 
“Pygmalion and Bulbous Betty’’ 

@ Book reviews. Articles on art and 
music, marginal notes on London 
and the lighter side of life furnish 
you with stimulating entertain 
ment 

@ All the good things a newspaper 
provides will be found to oa 
greater degree in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly. This edition 
is flown overnight every week 
from England and mailed to you 
in the United States 
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EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





Preface 


rears of who the next Presi- 
dent of the United States will be, 
irrespective even of his party, it is 
safe to say that the nation will never 
again know anything like the Presi- 
dency of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Long after his term of office is 
ended there will be people in our 
midst wholeheartedly dedicated to 
the principle that the best govern- 
ment is the one that governs least, or 
that there is an inherently evil qual- 
ity in the power of the Federal gov- 
ernment, or that the economy of the 
nation and that of the household are 
essentially the same. 

Yet never again will we have a 
President so old-fashioned and so 
determined to shelter the American 
people from the tasks they face. 
Undoubtedly he saves his energies, 
but at the same time, he is doing his 
best to save our energies, for as long 
as we have a balanced budget, a de- 
fense posture he considers adequate, 
and a policy of good will toward all 
men, we don’t have to overstrain 
ourselves. He is notoriously against 
dealing in personalities and he ex- 
presses himself, both in his words 
and in his actions, with genial, easy- 
going impersonality. 

The cult of this impersonal per- 
sonality is so strong that he could 
certainly be re-elected over and over 
again as long as there is life left in 
him. But the Republican politicians, 
with their determination to punish 
Roosevelt for his third term, have 
been charitable to Eisenhower. The 
long-postponed, long-unfaced tasks 
will catch up with his successor. 


) pee A LONG TIME city planners and 
transportation experts have been 
denouncing the planless growth of 
our metropolitan areas, the break- 
down of our railroads, and warning 
us of the danger of relying too heav- 
ily on automobiles as the major 
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means of transportation. Now those 
who craw] bumper to bumper along 
our highways are becoming the con- 
stituency of the city planners. 

We have all learned that highways 
and automobiles cannot be consid- 
ered ends in themselves. It has been 
a rather expensive lesson, for, in 
the highway-building program, -the 
Republican administration has not 
been stingy. This program has been 
even costlier than can be meas- 
ured in terms of money when we 
consider that the inner well-being, 
the happiness of millions of people 
are involved, people who need to 
find roots and a stable environment 
in neighborhoods where they can 
exercise their citizenship and earn 
a living. There is not much happi- 
ness in having an overabundance of 
highways, on which an overabundant 
number of cars get stuck. 

Thorough, well-rounded planning 
is imperative if a balance is ever 
to be established between our metro- 
politan areas and the surrounding 
countryside, between the communi- 
ties in which men live and the 
recreational areas they seek. The 
planning must be done at many 
levels, and certainly must not be 
the monopoly of the Federal govern- 
ment. In fact, our metropolitan areas 
cannot be made safe for democracy 
unless new patterns of political or- 
ganization are devised that cut 
across the boundaries of local, and 
frequently of state, government. 

What has happened to our high- 
way program, as the article that fol- 
lows describes, is not particularly 
new or even particularly scandalous. 
It is just a repetition of what has 
happened in times past—when the 
railroads were built, and when some 
of our most important business em- 
pires or the new estate of organized 
labor came into existence. In each 
case, an economic or social goal, un- 


doubtedly useful, was pursued as an 
end in itself. But in mid-twentieth- 
century America this pattern is no 
longer permissible. We are not rich 
enough to afford the happy-go-lucky 
planlessness of yore. 


s heaws there are all the other for- 
midable tasks that will face our 
nation once the Eisenhower holiday 
from history is over. The educational 
system has to be put in order ac- 
cording to nation-wide standards— 
and this not just because the Rus- 
sians have become adept at launch- 
ing Sputniks and Luniks. Health 
insurance, particularly for old peo- 
ple, cannot much longer wait to be 
established all over the nation. 

In all these areas, the Federal 
government must, in some measure, 
intervene; yet it would be fatal to 
our freedom if the Federal govern- 
ment were to do the whole job of 
planning and financing and running 
the educational, health, and trans- 
portation systems of the nation. It 
must be made possible for the citi- 
zens to participate in the new areas 
of self-government established to 
satisfy these public needs. 

The United States is becoming 
more and more a union not only of 
states but of estates. We should not 
fear planning, remembering that op- 
eration of thorough planning which 
was superbly done for our country 
when the Founding Fathers gathered 
in Philadelphia. From what they did 
we can still draw guidance. 

When our next President takes 
office he may not be well informed 
about all the old and new states and 
estates that demand direction from 
a Federal government with limited 
powers. But it will not take long for 
the new incumbent of the White 
House to realize that his job cannot 
possibly be the same as the one per- 
formed by Dwight Eisenhower. 
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New Roads 
And Urban Chaos 


DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 


— Wall Street Journal does not 

commonly describe any under- 
taking of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration as “A vast program thrown 
together, imperfectly conceived and 
grossly mismanaged, and in due 
course becoming a veritable play- 
ground for extravagance, waste and 
corruption.” It must, to the White 
House, seem notably unkind for the 
Journal to speak thus of an enter- 
prise the administration has declared 
“the biggest public works program 
ever undertaken anywhere or at any 
time throughout the world.” But 
even the President has conceded that 
all is not well with the $45-billion 
Interstate and Defense Highway 
program. 

The program provides for the 
construction of 41,000 miles of super- 
highway, connecting ninety per cent 
of the nearly three hundred cities 
of the continental United States 
with populations of 50,000 or more. 
When completed, the system will 
carry twenty per cent of the nation’s 
trafic. Up to ninety-five per cent of 
the cost will be paid by the Federal 
government. Half of it will be spent 
in the cities the system connects. 

Washington abounds with admin- 
istration task forces, Congression- 
al committees, and special-interest 
groups—all investigating this pro- 
gram. Those in Congress who are 
looking for scandal will likely find 
no end of it. Those in the President's 
office looking for ways to cut back 
the program will have an even easier 
task, although they may encounter 
more difficulty getting their findings 
published during this election year. 
But very few seem to be asking 
whether, quite apart from corrup- 
tion or extravagance, the program is 
bringing about changes for the worse 
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in the efficiency of our transportation 
system and the character of our 
cities. 


O™ OF THE best-publicized re- 


solves of the administration that 
took office in 1953 was to redress the 
balance of Federal-state relations by 
divesting the national government 
of such usurpations of state sov- 
ereignty as vocational education and 
aid to the dependent blind. While 
almost nothing has come of this 
endeavor, an important change in 
Federal-state relations has in fact 
taken place during the Eisenhower 
years. The Federal government, 
through the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, has assumed the direc- 
tion of highway construction—one of 
the few areas of significant govern- 
ment activity in which the states 
still had the initiative after the New 
Deal. 

Although the Federal government 
has been providing some highway aid 
to the states since 1916, road build- 
ing was almost entirely a state and 
local affair until 1956. The Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads was, as late 
as 1939, a small agency in the De- 
partment of Agriculture helping to 
“get the farmer out of the mud” by 
supplementing state highway budg- 
ets. The states spent the money 
pretty much as they pleased. 

The system was permissive but 
not disorganized. Standards for 
highway construction, for example, 
and national routes (the familiar 
US sign) were successfully estab- 
lished on a voluntary basis. For the 
most part, however, these roads fol- 
lowed trails that had _ originated 
far back in frontier history. With 
the coming of the automobile they 
were just surfaced, and widened and 





straightened somewhat. Our counter- 
parts of the “rolling English drunk- 
ard” who laid out Chesterton's 
“rolling English road’ were the 
Iroquois war party and the Con- 
estoga wagon: more purposeful but 
not less circuitous as they sought out 
the passes and water-level routes 
north and south, and across the con- 
tinent. The Roman roads Hilaire 
Belloc has written of, struck like a 
lash across the conquered provinces, 
were not reproduced in America un- 
til we too established a dominant 
central government. 

The idea of a Federal system of 
superhighways arose during the First 
World War. It was revived by the 
Roosevelt administration as a pub- 
lic-works project for building 14,000 
miles of transcontinental routes. A 
study made by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, which the President com- 
mended to Congress in 1939, revealed 
that there was surprisingly little 
cross-country trafic and suggested 
that the concept be ,changed to a 
26,700-mile intercity system. The 
idea was popularized by General 
Motors’ Futurama exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair. 

In 1944, after some further study, 
Congress authorized construction of 
a National Interstate Highway sys- 
tem on this basis. The size was in- 
creased to 40,000 miles. Thus, from 
the outset there has been more 
mileage authorized for the system 
than anyone knew exactly what to 
do with. 


More Roads for More Cars 

Authorization is the first step in a 
Federal public-works program. It 
more or less commits Congress to 
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appropriate money at a future date 
and provides time for plans and 
other necessary arrangements to be 
made. Plans for the interstate system 
went ahead. In 1947 the Federal gov- 
ernment and the states agreed on 
the location of 37,700 miles of the 
system, leaving the rest for addi- 
tional urban connections. The roads 
were to be limited-access, multilane 
high-speed routes designed to the 
highest standards. But no special 
funds were appropriated to build 
them; only regular Federal high- 
way-aid funds were made available, 
on the standard filty-fiftty matching 
basis. This required the states to 
take sizable amounts of money from 
regular projects to spend on inter- 
state mileage. 


| pe RESULT was that the interstate 
mileage didn’t get built. Highway- 
construction expenditure multiplied 
by nearly eight times from 1945 to 
1952, but the states just wouldn't use 
their money on interstate highways. 
It had never, after all, been their 
idea. Special funds were thereupon 
appropriated and the Federal share 
increased to sixty per cent, but still 
with little effect. By 1952, less than 
one per cent of the system had been 
completed. Three years later Presi- 
dent Eisenhower declared: “At the 
current rate of development, the 
interstate network would not reach 
even a reasonable level of extent and 
efficiency in half a century.” 

For the highway transportation 
industry this raised a serious ques- 
tion. Automobile registrations had 
almost doubled in the first decade 
after the war. By 1955 there was a 
motor vehicle for every seven hun- 
dred feet of lane in both directions 
on all the streets and roads of the 
nation. It was expected that registra- 
tions would rise another forty per 
cent in the following decade, to a 
total of eighty-one million. Yet al- 
ready the cities were chockablock 
with cars. Unless more room was 
made for automobiles, the automo- 
bile industry itself might feel the 
pinch. “Either the roads must be 
made adequate for the traffic,” stated 
the Engineering News-Record, “or 
the end of national expansion as we 
know it must be accepted.” 

Few pains were spared to popular- 
ize this notion. General Motors 
even went into the essay-sponsoring 
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business, offering $25,000 for the 
best theme on “How to Build the 
Roads We Need.” (The prize was 
won, naturally, by Robert Moses.) 

But the Eisenhower administra- 
tion needed little persuading. High- 
way transport had become, in the 
words of the Brookings Institution, 
“the greatest single combination of 
economic activities in men’s _his- 
tory.” 

In July, 1954, the President pro- 
posed a “grand plan” for a na- 
tional highway system. His plan 
was to build the interstate system 
Roosevelt had proposed and Con- 
gress had authorized. He next ap- 
pointed a committee composed of 
General Lucius D. Clay and as- 
sorted men of substance, including 
Dave Beck, as was de rigueur in 
those days, to devise means for do- 
ing so. The committee quickly re- 
ported that the system would cost 
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only $27.5 billion, and could be 
built, with borrowed money, in ten 
years. It proposed that the Federal 
government pay ninety per cent of 
the cost generally and up to ninety- 
five per cent in states with exten- 
sive untaxed Federal landholdings. 
The President submitted this pro- 
posal to Congress in February, 
1955, 


Something for Everybody 
Introducing a highway program in 
today’s Congress is like letting a 
tariff bill loose in the old days: 
the figures go up and up and up. 
The economic interest in highways 
affects not only General Motors 
but also countless numbers _ of 
garage owners, automobile dealers, 
road contractors, real-estate develop- 
ers, and similar large and small 
businesses throughout the land. 
Conservatives think of roads as good 
for business. Liberals think of them 
as part of the litany of public in- 
vestment they so love to chant: “Bet- 
ter Schools, Better Hospitals, Better 
Roads . . .” Plain politicians think 
of roads as the indispensable means 
by which the owners of seventy mil- 
lion motor vehicles derive the bene- 
fits from what is for most of them 
the largest or second largest invest- 
ment they ever make. 

Highway construction is especial- 
ly important to the professional poli- 
ticians, since it provides the largest 
single supply of money available 


these days to support their activities. 
The alliance of the county leader 
and the contractor is ancient and 
by no means dishonorable. Public 
works represents the most beneficent 
outlet yet devised for the politician’s 
need to make a living and at the 
same time please the public. If it 
occasionally takes the form of pav- 
ing stream beds in Kansas City, it 
may also produce a New York State 
Thruway. 


is MOST STATES a symbiotic rela- 
tionship has been established be- 
tween the contracting firms and 
the local political organizations 
which obviates the usual forms of 
corruption. The contractors pay an 
honest tithe to the parties’ ex- 
chequers out of fair profits, which 
are large mostly because the sums 
involved are vast. It is a point of 
pride with many contractors to make 
all contributions by check and often, 
as it were, in public through ad- 
vertisements in party yearbooks. To 
the extent that this system works, 
it provides an excellent if informal 
means of financing our parties out 
of tax funds: contractors are nor- 
mally apolitical, asking only that 
there be just a little more than 
enough work to go around. The 
politicians usually do their best. 
One special attraction of the in- 
terstate program was that these 
roads, for the most part, would be 
brand-new. Seventy-two per cent of 
the mileage, both in urban and 
rural areas, would be on entirely 
new locations. Along most of these 
thirty-thousand-odd miles, property 
values are destined to soar. This is 
sure to please the owners, whether 
the property has been in the family 
for years or, by good fortune, re- 
cently acquired. The redoubtable 
George Washington Plunkett of 
Tammany Hall was not the last 
American politician who could sug- 
gest as his epitaph “He Seen His 
Opportunities, and He Took ’Em.” 
In a Democratic Congress domi- 
nated by Southern and Western 
representatives, the program had 
the further advantage of providing a 
considerable subsidy to those parts 
of the country. Far the heaviest 
concentration of traffic and automo- 
biles in the nation is located in a 
parallelogram running from Boston 
to Milwaukee down to St. Louis 
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over to Washington and back up to 
Boston. The area’s fourteen states 
and the District of Columbia had 
just under half the nation’s motor 
vehicles in 1955. However, only a 
quarter of the interstate mileage is 
located in these states. Mississippi, 
with one-third to a half as many 
automobiles as Massachusetts, is to 
get almost one and a half times the 
mileage. Texas, with five-sixths as 
many automobiles as New York, is 
to get almost three times as much 
mileage. 


[' WAS FORTUNATE for the Presi- 
dent that there were so many 
sound political reasons to support 
his program. There weren’t many 
others. With the railroads running 
at fifty per cent of capacity, a sud- 
den, sharp increase in_ intercity 
transportation facilities represented, 
if anything, a threat to the eco- 
nomic stability of the entire trans- 
portation industry. Almost certainly 
the 40,000-mile figure was too 
large: it had no basis other than 
the enthusiasm of the wartime Con- 
gress for a peacetime program that 
might be years away. In 1944 Con- 
gress had little idea where this 
mileage was to be located, much 
less whether it would be needed. 
Ten years later the Clay Commit- 
tee appointed by President Eisen- 
hower found that only 8,500 miles 
of the system could expect enough 
trafic to pay for themselves as toll 
roads—and of these, all but 3,500 
were already built or being built. 

There was no question that city 
streets were jammed, and it was al- 
ways understood that half the cost 
of the program would go to urban 
arterials. But this aspect of the 
program should have evoked the 
Malthusian specter raised by New 
York City’s Deputy Administrator 
Lyle C. Fitch: the number of auto- 
mobiles increases to fill all the space 
provided. 

A few months after the program 
was adopted, Geoffrey Crowther of 
the London Economist, returned 
from a trans-American tour, told a 
New York meeting of the Committee 
for Economic Development: “I have 
driven myself with my own hands 
over 12,000 miles. I could tell 
you a great deal about the . . . fabu- 
lous development of the highways 
in the United States. I find myself 
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puzzled by the statements—that are 
taken for granted in this country 
now—that your highways are obsolete. 
I think I can claim to know as much 
about them now as anybody in this 
room and I say it is not so. Your 
highway system is magnificent. It is 
overburdened in the immediate 
vicinity of the large cities; but get 
away from the large cities and your 
highways are empty. 

“I wonder,” said Crowther, speak- 
ing of the new interstate program, 
“if the matter has been investigated 
as thoroughly as it should be.” It 
had been. Any number of congress- 
men had wondered if it could not 
be made bigger. It was. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal was adopted with 
only one other important change. 
Ever alert to the call of patriotism, 
Congress lengthened the title to 
make it the Interstate and Defense 
Highway program. 


Who Pays the Bill? 
The urge to have the highways was 
not matched by an urge to pay for 
them. From the outset the financing 
of the program has been the object 
of much controversy and muddle. 
The Clay Committee had _ pro- 
posed that the program be financed 
through an independent Federal 
Highway Corporation which would 
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sell some $20 billion worth of bonds 
to raise money to build the high- 
ways in a ten-year period. The 
bonds would be retired over thirty 
years by the returns on the two- 
cent Federal gasoline tax. This 
would have permitted an increase 
in government borrowing and 
spending of billions of dollars each 
year, without any increase in the 
debt limit, the budget, or taxes. 

The fiscal conservatives in Con- 
gress were upset by this proposal 
for deficit financing. The partisan 
Democrats were loath to let the 
President carry off such a_ political 
coup. The two groups combined to 
insist on what is substantially a pay- 
as-you-go program, matching  in- 
creased expenditures with increased 
taxes. After some difficulty over 
which taxes would be increased, a 
bipartisan program passed the 
House in April, 1956, by a vote of 
388-19. The Senate approved its 
measure and the President promptly 
signed the conference bill. 

The Highway Act of 1956 gave 
the President the $25 billion he had 
asked to construct the interstate sys- 
tem (to be matched by $2.5 billion 
from the states) and provided a 
third more than he had asked for 
regular highway aid. The author- 
ized mileage of the interstate system 
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was increased to 41,000. It was to 
be built over a thirteen-year period, 
at a rate of Federal expenditure 
rising to $2.2 billion per year. 

lo provide the money, the [uel 
tax was increased from two cents to 
three cents per gallon and the tax 
on new tires from five cents to eight 
cents per pound. These increases, to- 
gether with some smaller ones on 
other taxes, brought an increase of 
almost two-thirds in taxes on high- 
way use. A Highway Trust Fund 
Was set up to receive these and 
some related taxes. The receipts of 
the Trust Fund would be used to 
pay for the highway program. 

The device of the Trust -Fund 
satisfied the administration’s wish 
to keep the increased level of gov- 
ernment spending from showing up 
in the budget. The bulk of highway 
expenditure is now carried as a 
separate item, similar to Social 
Security payments. Thus in the 
budget for fiscal 1961, highway ex- 
penditures are shown as $3 million, 
although they will actually be 
something like $3 billion. 


Yi PROGRAM got under way on 
July 1, 1956, but it was in trou- 
ble even belore it began. The finan- 
cial plan provided for the Highway 
Trust Fund to incur some deficits 
during the peak construction years. 
These would be balanced by sur- 
pluses obtained during the early 
period when the program was still 
on the drawing boards and during 
the latter years as it was tapering 
off. At the last minute, Senator Har- 
ry Byrd of Virginia, supported by 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey, added an amendment 
that forbade the Trust Fund ever 
to incur a deficit. This meant the 
scheduled program would have to 
be cut back as soon as the small 
initial surplus was used up. 

\ deficit seemed imminent in 
March, 1958, when the President 
asked Congress to permit the expend- 
iture of an additional $600 mil- 
lion on the interstate system as an 


aunti-recession measure. Congress 


eagerly responded with S800 mil- 


lion. The 1958 recession thus 
caused an increase in expenditures 
and at the same time a decrease 
in receipts because of lowered eco- 
nomic activity. In January, 1959, 
the Secretary of Commerce reported 
to Congress that unless receipts 
were increased the fund would soon 
be exhausted. There would be no 
interstate funds apportioned — for 
fiscal 1961 and only $500 million for 
1962. . 

To prevent this the President 
asked that fuel taxes be increased 
from three cents to four and a half 
cents a gallon. This aroused oppo- 
sition from the oil companies, and 
for a time it seemed that the pro- 
gram might be seriously interrupted, 
but at the last moment Congress 
enacted a one-cent gas-tax increase. 
The President asked for the other 
half cent in his recent budget mes- 
sage, but nothing will be done un- 
til after the election. 


~, paces will have to be done 
soon, however, for the financial 
problems of the interstate system 
have become more difficult than 
simply maintaining the level of ex- 
penditures envisioned in 1956. Since 
then the estimated cost of the system 
has almost doubled. 

In January, 1958, the Secretary of 
Commerce announced that revised 
estimates indicated that instead of 
$25 billion, the Federal share of 
the interstate cost would be nearly 
$34 billion. This was for only 38,548 
miles, however, which, it turned out, 
was all the routes laid out in 1917 
required. To build the remaining 
1,452 of the 40,000 miles originally 
planned (never any question of 
just dispensing with them as a 
tribute to efficient management) and 
the extra thousand miles authorized 
in 1956 will require another $2.2 
billion. Technically the revised esti- 
mate did not even cover all of the 
$8,548 miles, since it did not include 
the cost of reimbursing the states 
that had already built parts of the 
system with their own funds or as 
toll roads. This would add perhaps 
$4.3 billion. There is also the mat- 


ter of some $1.5 billion for relocat- 
ing railroad tracks, telephone lines, 
and other utilities disturbed by the 
new highways, as authorized by 
Congress. Also, another half billion 
dollars might be needed to provide 
the extra 1.5 per cent of the cost to 
states that forbid billboards along 
the new routes, as authorized by 
Congress. This could bring the total 
Federal-state cost to something like 
$45 billion. The sole prospect of 
economy is that the states aren’t 
taking up the no-billboard option. 


Who Runs It? 
This is not the end of it: rising costs 
are built into the interstate system. 
From the outset the program has 
been undermined by the administra- 
tion’s desire for Big Government 
achievements without Big Govern- 
ment. The Clay Committee en- 
visioned the largest public-works 
program in history being carried on 
with no increase in public per- 
sonnel. “. . . The Federal Highway 
Corporation should consist only of 
a board of directors with secretarial 
assistants’—a kind of bureaucratic 
fantasy in which almost everyone is 
a member of the board and there is 
no overhead. The Clay Committee 
proposed that the interstate pro- 
gram be operated through the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads as an ordinary 
Federal highway-aid program, with 
all the work of picking sites, draw- 
ing plans, letting contracts, and so 
forth, done by the states. For extra 
help the states, many of which were 
altogether incapable of doing such 
work anyway, would turn to the 
“private engineering organizations 
capable of providing sound engi- 
neering in this field.” All of this, 
in some way, would further “the 
President’s stated desire for ‘a co- 
operative alliance between Federal 
Government and the States so that 
government . . . will be the manage 
of its own area.’ 
The President has had his desire. 
The Bureau of Public Roads, with 
only a handful of extra help, de- 
pends on the states, which depend on 
consulting engineers. The consulting 
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engineers, normally paid by a per- 
centage of cost of the projects they 
design, depend on the Rotary Club 
for forecasts of the traffic potential 
of whatever town they happen to be 
tearing up. 


Where Is It Built? 


Many instances of almost incredible 
mismanagement have appeared in 
scathing reports by the Comptroller 
General, but there is nothing to be 
done about it. The interstate pro- 
gram is not a Federal enterprise; 
it is only a Federal expense. Wash- 
ington is simply committed to keep 
supplying money until it is finished. 
Sut the states have no real freedom 
of action either. The basic decision 
to build the system has been made 
for them: the enormous “bargain” 
of the 90-10 money makes it polit- 
ically impossible to do anything but 
take the money as fast as possible 
and try to match it. Since all con- 
tracts are closely scrutinized by the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, the 
states hardly see it as their responsi- 
bility to control the costs of the pro- 
gram, as indeed it is not. But the 
bureau, under equally heavy pres- 
sure to keep the program rolling and 
Congress happy, exercises little real 
control. It functions rather as a com- 
pany comptroller who fusses over 
items on an expense account with- 
out ever daring to ask if the trip was 
necessary. In fairness, the bureau 
could hardly do otherwise: in 1958 
it had two investigators to cover the 
entire United States. 

The Comptroller General’s men 
recently came upon a_three-mile 
segment in “a very sparsely settled 
area” of Nevada on which three in- 
terchanges have been built at a cost 
of $384,000. They will handle a 
daily trafic load of eighty-nine 
vehicles, serving, in the words of the 
General Accounting Office, ‘“‘some 
old mines, a power line, four or five 


small ranches, and a house of ill 
repute.” 

From Arkansas the state audi- 
tors reported: “On every hand 


among both employees and commis- 
sioners we encountered a_ strange 
and distressing apathy at any extrav- 
agant use of highway funds.” In 
Indiana apathy was replaced by 
enthusiasm: the boys had organized 
a syndicate with highway-depart- 
ment employees to take all the risks 
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out of speculating on capital gains 
from right-of-way condemnations. 
The Pennsylvania highway depart- 
ment, one hundred per cent patron- 
age, was performing less than ten 
per cent of the preliminary engi- 
neering on interstate routes, while 
passing out contracts to consulting 
engineers at the rate of a $1 million 
a month. In West Virginia, “. . . only 
about ten per cent of the state's 
project engineers . . . were registered 
or graduate engineers.” 

With no strong direction of the 
program, there has been no way to 
resist the political pressures to build 
a little bit of interstate highway in 
every county along the 41,000-mile 
route. Limited-access highways over 





new locations are more like bridges 
than ordinary roads. Until they 
make the complete crossing from one 
city to another they are relatively 
useless, starting, likely as not, at one 
of the cities and ending in a corn- 
field. A minimum of businesslike 
management would have arranged 
for the system to be built in com- 
plete segments, concentrating on the 
more important ones. Instead it is 
being built in fragments strewn 
across the continent. It will be years 
before these are connected into any- 
thing like a national system. 
tie REPEATED financial crises of 
the program have created a mis- 
taken impression that it is slowing 
down. Apportionments of funds for 
the next two fiscal years will be 
down as much as $600 million, but 
this will no more than offset the 
increases provided in 1958. Accord- 
ing to Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator Bertram D. Tallamy, who built 





the New York State Thruway and 
is in charge of the interstate pro- 
gram, expenditures are running some 
four per cent ahead of the schedule 
envisioned by the 1956 legislation. 
Fifteen thousand miles of the sys- 
tem are either in the contract stage 
or have actually been completed. 
Routes have been located and plans 
are in for ninety-five per 
cent of the remaining mileage. 
True, more funds are 
made available, the program will 
stretch out. But there is much sup- 
port for providing funds. 
The President’s recent budget mes- 
sage, which calls for cuts in housing, 
hospital, water pollution, and simi- 
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lar programs and makes clear that 
a serious education bill will be ve- 
toed, nonetheless more 
funds to “permit the construction 
program for the Interstate System to 
proceed at a higher and more desir- 
able level.’’ Congress continues to 
share the President’s unflagging in- 
terest in highways. Senator Albert 
Gore, who sponsored the 1956 legis- 
lation, was talking awhile back about 
adding seven thousand 
miles. 

A few legislators such as Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois have ques- 
tioned whether this is the very best 
way to spend our money. Senator 
Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota has 
asked whether the program wasn’t 
merely hastening the day when 
“You'll be able to drive eighty miles 
an hour along superhighways trom 
one polluted stream to another, 
from one urban slum to another, 
from one rundown college campus 
to another.” 

The only certain consequence ol 
the rising costs of the program is 
that there is no longer much. seri- 
ous possibility of reimbursing the 
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states that built sections of the sys- 
tem as toll roads. In the postwar 
vears, alter the outlines of the inter- 
state had been established, 
a number of states did this. From 
the outset of the present program it 
has been recognized that justice en- 
titled these states to be reimbursed 
so that they might either remove 
the tolls or build additional roads. 
Five years ago it seemed unthink- 
able that this would not be done. 
An administration spokesman told 
the House Committee on Public 
Works that not to reimburse these 


system 








states would be like saying, “Boys, 
we are sorry, you took care of 
yourselves, so you do not get any- 
thing.” 

The 1956 legislation declared the 
intent of Congress to settle this mat- 
ter, but as one financial crisis has 
followed another, the intention has 
grown weaker, It is now practically 
settled that those states which did 
not wait around for Uncle Sam 
to look after them will in fact get 
nothing. So much for the fate of 
the bird dogs in the Eisenhower 
years. 

Not surprisingly, seventy per cent 
of these toll roads are located in 
the states of the northeastern paral- 
lelogram, which as a result will get 
even less than a quarter of the inter- 
state mileage. 

This development only  com- 
pounds the inequity of paying for 
the interstate system with gasoline 
taxes. Drivers on the Massachusetts 
Turnpike, the Indiana Toll Road, 
the New York State Thruway, and 
similar highways will not only have 
to pay tolls to use their portion of 
the interstate system, but they will 
be paying extra gasoline taxes to 
build the other portions. 


Who Benefits Most? 


Apart from any regional imbalance, 
the gasoline tax is still a highly 
questionable way of distributing the 
burden of paying for the interstate 
system in terms of the benefits that 
will be derived from it. The fuel 
levy really amounts to a household 
tax—more than fifteen dollars a 
year on the average—on the seven 
out of ten American families that 
own an automobile. Most of these 
families will use the interstate from 
time to time, but hardly enough to 
get their money back. 

By contrast, the system will pro- 
vide a great subsidy to industry in 
the form of cheap road transport. 
Che nature of this subsidy has been 
obscured by the endless arguments 
concerning the precise share of 
highway costs that should be paid 
by trucks as against private auto- 
mobiles. (The Federal government 
and the states are currently spend- 
ing $22 million running tractor- 
trailers over a road near Ottawa, 
Illinois, to determine just how 
much they damage the pavement.) 
Although it appears that truckers do 
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not pay a fair portion of highway 
costs, this in itself is not the secret 
of their economic success. The 
truckers’ main advantage is that 
railroads must pay all the cost of 
building and maintaining their 
transportation system, while trucks 
pay only when they actually use 
the roads. Of each railroad revenue 
dollar, twenty cents goes to right- 
of-way costs. For trucks the figure is 
four and a half cents. 

As a result of this advantage, in 
the words of the industry's trade 
association, “Within one generation, 
trucking has become the dominant 
form of transportation in the United 
States.” This dominance will be 
confirmed by the completion of the 
interstate system, at a_ presently 
estimated cost of some $45 billion. 
The net investment in our entire 
22(,000-mile railroad system is only 
$28 billion. Were it not for the 
trucking subsidy, the railroads would 
almost certainly be running at better 
than their current fifty per cent of 
capacity. 

Some of this imbalance could be 
righted if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were authorized to take 
the road subsidy into account in fix- 
ing trucking rates. But actually only 
a third of the road transport is con- 
ducted by firms operating as com- 
mon carriers in direct competition 
with railroads and under regulation 
by the tcc. Railroad analyst A. 
Joseph Debe of Standard & Poor's 
estimates that two-thirds of it is 
conducted by or for private indus- 
tries hauling their own products. 
It is these companies, spread across 
the entire range of American indus- 
try, that benefit most from the 
highway subsidy. 

Because two-thirds of truck traffic 
is subject to no rate regulation, 
the only practical way to restore 
any economic balance in intercity 











transportation would be to impose 
a toll on the commercial users of 
the interstate system. A permit sys- 
tem would not send trucks to par- 
allel routes: they gladly pay as much 
as ten cents a mile to use a road like 
the New York State Thruway. (This 
may give some indication of the size 
of subsidy on free roads.) 


cae QUESTION of tolls must also be 
asked in connection with the 
problem of how the system is to be 
maintained by the states once it is 
built. Running a_ limited-access 
highway is a complex, exacting job 
requiring intensive, continuous su- 
pervision, much as does running a 
railroad. The great turnpikes are, 
in fact, very much like railroads; 
they are not public facilities nearly 
so much as they are public enter- 
prises. Their headquarters are elab- 
orate communications centers re- 
ceiving information and dispatching 
orders, often of much urgency. The 
forces required to keep the routes 
open in winter, repair damage, keep 
up with maintenance, and generally 
look after things are far greater 
than those required on ordinary 
roads. The costs run as high as 
$10,000 per mile per year. Few 
states have this kind of money; lew- 
er have the organization to spend 
it effectively. Only tolls can really 
be expected to provide either. 

The problem will be vastly en- 
larged by the absence of any food 
or fuel facilities on the interstate 
system. Limited-access highways are 
isolated travel corridors; it is essen- 
tial that they be as self-contained 
as possible. Restaurants and service 
stations are automatically included 
in plans for any large toll road. 
Anyone who has used a _ turnpike 
knows how busy these facilities are. 
They produce income from con- 
cessionaire fees and provide indis- 
pensable services to motorists. But 
the Highway Act of 1956 specifically 
provided that there should be no 
service facilities on the system. 

A motorist on the interstate sys- 
tem who has car trouble or needs 
gas will have to leave the main road 
at an interchange to find a service 
station. At four in the afternoon he 
will almost certainly find one open. 
At four in the morning he will 
almost certainly find them all 
closed. The oil companies are thus 
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free of any obligation to set up 
stations on interstate routes where 
their prices might be regulated, 
where they might have to share 
their profits with the state govern- 
ments, and most particularly where 
they might have to stay open in the 
unprofitable hours of the _ early 
morning. And, of course, nothing 
will help real-estate values at those 
interchanges like a gas station and 
a honky-tonk or two. As far as the 
public is concerned, it means the 
interstate routes will almost certain- 
ly be poorly maintained and will 
be dangerous to drive on at night or 
at any time during the winter. 


Chaos in Concrete 

It is not true, as is sometimes al- 
leged, that the sponsors of the inter- 
State program ignored the conse- 
quences it would have in the cities. 
Nor did they simply acquiesce in 
them. They exulted in_ them. 
Thanks to highways, declared the 
Clay Report, “We have been able 
to disperse our factories, our stores, 
our people; in short, to create a 
revolution in living habits. Our 
cities have spread into suburbs, de- 
pendent on the automobile for 
their existence. The automobile 
has restored a way of life in which 
the individual may live in a friendly 
neighborhood, it has brought city 
and country closer together, it has 
made us one country and a united 
people.” 

This rhapsody startled many of 
those who have been concerned with 
the future of the American city. 
To undertake a vast program of 
urban highway construction with no 
thought for other forms of transpor- 
tation seemed lunatic. 

The 1939 report that Roosevelt 
sent to Congress—prepared in the 
Department of Agriculture—took it 
as axiomatic that the new highways 
would be part of, and provide the 
occasion for, a “radical revision of 
the city plan,” which would co- 
ordinate other urban programs such 
as slum clearance and provide for 
a “reintegration of facilities for the 
various forms of transportation.” 
The 1944 legislation had much the 
same intent. But so far as the High- 
way Act of 1956 goes, there is no 
form of transportation but the auto- 
mobile, and the act has no objective 
save providing more room for it. 
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It had always been understood 
that a large portion of the inter- 
state funds would be spent in the 
metropolitan areas, but the 1956 
legislation went further to declare 
that “local needs . . . shall be given 
equal consideration with the needs 


of interstate commerce,” thus au- 
thorizing construction of arterial 
highways only by courtesy con- 


nected with the interstate system. 

It was clear at the time that lo- 
cating the metropolitan portions of 
the interstate system would consti- 
tute an unprecedented venture into 
national planning. It was estimated 
that the size of our metropolitan 
areas would double by 1975. For 


good or ill, the location of the 
interstate arterials would, more 
than any other factor, determine 


how this growth would take place. 
Yet no planning provisions of any 
kind were included. 

In the absence of any other pro- 
visions, the “planning” would be 
done by highway engineers. Theirs, 
admittedly, is an unjustly maligned 
profession. Nothing in the training 
or education of most civil engi- 
neers prepares them to do anything 
more than build sound highways 
cheaply. In the course of doing 
this job they frequently produce 
works of startling beauty—compare 
the design of public highways with 
that of public housing. Yet, in the 
words of John T. Howard of the 
Massachusetts. Institute of Tech- 
nology, “It does not belittle them 
to say that, just as war is too im- 
portant to leave to the generals, so 
highways are tvo important to 
leave to the highway engineers.” 

Highways determine land _ use, 


which is another way of saying they 
settle the future of the areas in which 
they are built. It stands to reason 
that engineers should be required to 
conform their highway plans to 
metropolitan land-use plans designed 
in the context of more general eco- 
nomic and social objectives. 

Yet in 1956 we had no metro- 
politan area plans, as we had no 
metropolitan area governments. The 
only one we have now is in Dade 
County (Miami), Florida, which is 
just getting started. 

In this predicament, there was 
considerable sentiment for a mora- 
torium on the urban interstate pro- 
gram until planning requirements 
could be imposed. Most of those con- 
cerned, however, as the distinguished 
transportation economist Wilfred 
Owen is frank to say, felt if the pro- 
gram went ahead it would precipi- 
tate such a crisis that something 
would have to be done at last about 
our metropolitan areas. 

Across the nation there seemed to 
be an increasing awareness among 
those who actually run the cities and 
suburbs that to do nothing more 
than build 
produced bigger traffic jams. There 
seemed a growing belief that a com- 
plex system of mass transit had to be 
preserved, or revived, or even indeed 
created—if only to make automobile 
transportation feasible. 

The sorry results of carrying on a 
number of Federal urban-develop- 
ment programs completely inde- 
pendent of each other had become 
increasingly evident. Thus the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association formally 
requested legislation requiring that 
the urban-renewal and: highway pro- 
gram be co-ordinated. 


bigger highways only 


5 igs crisis has come. It has been 
impossible for the cities to resist 
the offer of unprecedented amounts 
of money, however futile they might 
know it will be to spend it on high- 
ways alone. In one metropolis after 
another the plans have been thrown 
together and the bulldozers set to 
work. 

Here and there, as in Milwaukee, 
a vigorous and established city plan- 
ning authority has been able to get 
intolerable plans redrawn. But in 
general the program is doing about 
what was to be expected: throwing 
up a Chinese wall across Wilming- 
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ton, driving educational institutions 
vut of downtown Louisville, plow- 
ing through the center of Reno. 
When the interstate runs into a 
place like Newburgh, New York, the 
wreckage is something to see. Down 
the Hudson, Robert Moses is getting 
set to build the Canal Street Ex- 
pressway, the first hundred-million- 
dollar mile. 

The Bureau of Public Roads re- 
cently considered an edict requiring 
that some area plans be developed 
before interstate funds are allocated, 
but the idea was abandoned. Some 
felt it was too late anyway. As for 
relating the highway program to 
urban renewal, a recent policy state- 
ment of the American Institute ol 
Planners said simply: “Except for the 
coordination which may be supplied 
at the local level each one is 
apparently operating entirely inde- 
pendently of the other.” The legis- 
lation asked by the Municipal Asso- 
ciation was never introduced. It was 
with compassion that Paul Yivisaker 
of the Ford Foundation recently ad- 
dressed a meeting of city planners as 
the “Beaten Protession.” 

Just ahead for all of us, perhaps, is 
Los Angeles, in the words of Harri- 
son Salisbury, “nestled under its 
blanket of smog, girdled by bands of 
freeways, its core eviscerated by con- 
crete strips and asphalt fields, its 
circulatory arteries pumping away 
without focus the prototype of 
Gasopolis, the rubber-wheeled living 
region of the future.” 


Money Talks 


Yet we may be learning our lesson 
after all: Owen may be right. All 
across the country, area planners and 
highway engineers are discussing 
what they recognize as their common 
problems with a new sense ol 
urgency. It is clear that if the areas 
in which Federal highways are to be 
built were required to work out ad- 
equate plans for the use of land and 
transportation before the money was 
handed over, the planning would al- 
most certainly be done. The demand 
for 90-10 highway funds is so great 
that there is almost nothing, how- 
ever sensible, that local governments 
would not do to get their share. 

It is true that metropolitan-area 
planning will not be an easy matter 
to bring off. Dennis O’Harrow, di- 
rector of the American Society of 
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Planning Officials, says candidly: 
“There is a shortage of planners, a 
shortage of information, a shortage 
of money to support studies, and 
more fundamentally, a shortage of 
information as to what should be 
done if you could do what you 
wished.” But this is a normal condi- 
tion of human affairs. Almost any 
effort to think a bit about what we 
are doing would help. 

Simply by providing some flexi- 
bility in the program, we could pro- 
duce great savings. If the cities were 
permitted to do what they thought 
best with, say, fifty per cent of the 
more than $20 billion of interstate 
funds allotted to them, much of it 
would almost certainly go to mass 
transit and commuter facilities. This 
kind of money could reshape urban 
transportation in America: our total 
national investment in public transit 
is less than $4 billion, and a com- 
bined highway-mass transit-commu- 
ter program could almost certainly 
produce the same results at lower 
cost than a program dependent on 
highways alone. 

It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that American government, 
both national and local, can no 
longer ignore what is happening as 
the suburbs eat endlessly into the 
countryside. Since the spreading pol- 
lution of land follows the roads, 
those who build the roads must also 
recognize their responsibility for the 
consequences. There are a number 
of obvious steps that could be taken. 
Public authorities could, for example, 
buy up the development rights of 
open land in the suburbs—not the 
property itself, but only an easement 
to prevent it from being turned into 
a factory site or a housing develop- 
ment. This could be done, as it is in 
England, in accordance with an area 
land-use plan that fixes the perimeter 
of the metropolitan area, or alter- 
nates built-up sections with open 








spaces. What this really amounts to 
is effective zoning regulations. 

How could the money be found 
to pay for the development rights? 
A practical solution would be 
the technique of “excess-taking” as 
proposed by President Roosevelt in 
his 1939 message to Congress. As he 
put it: “The government, which puts 
up the cost of the highway, buys a 
strip on each side of the highway 
itself, uses it for the rental of conces- 
sions and sells it off over a period of 
years to home builders and others 
who wish to live near a main artery 
of travel. Thus the government gets 
the unearned increment and reim- 
burses itself in large part for the 
building of the road.” 

This “unearned increment” can 
be staggering; a five thousand per 
cent increase in land values is not 
uncommon. At a time when state 
and local governments are reaching 
a limit of the money they can get 
out of taxpayers, here is an oppor- 
tunity to get money that doesn’t be- 
long to anyone: it doesn’t exist, as 
it were, until the government builds 
the highway. It represents a legiti- 
mate source of government revenue 
of great potential. Used to shape the 
development that the highways 
make possible, it could transform 
the suburbs of the next half century. 


F igs THESE possibilities are enliv- 
ened by the investigation of the 
interstate program now getting un- 
derway in Congress. So much thiev- 
ing, mischief, and blunder will be 
uncovered (if not, it will be necessary 
to investigate the investigators) that 
the public should be prepared for 
a serious reappraisal of the program 
by the next administration, Demo- 
cratic or Republican. 

We may yet impart some sanity 
and public purpose to this vast en- 
terprise. We may yet establish some 
equity in paying for the highways 
and restore some balance between 
them and other elements of our 
transportation system. We may even 
refute Belloc’s dictum, “The general 
rule in history is that a city having 
reached its highest point of wealth 
becomes congested, refuses to accept 
its only remedy, and passes on from 
congestion to decay.” But we shall 
not escape his rule that “the Road 
moves and controls all history.” 

Roads can make or break a nation. 
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Should NATO Become 


A Nuclear Power? 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


LONDON 
—— is the season of hope, and 
each year at this time the leaders 
of the Atlantic Alliance, surveying 
the confusion in their own ranks, 
cast about for means of producing 
order in them. Last year the source 
of confusion was primarily political: 
the very different meanings attached 
to the idea of “coexistence” in Lon- 
don, Washington, Paris, and Bonn. 
This year the chief sources of anxi- 
ety and discord are military: the dif- 
ficulties of creating a stable system 
of NATO defense and deterrence in 
the nuclear-missile age as military 
necessity and political necessities in- 
creasingly diverge. 

Three developments—the shift in 
British defense policy, the emergence 
of France as a nuclear power, the 
confusion caused by the West Ger- 
man quest for bases—have, within 
the space of a few weeks, awakened 
public opinion in NATO countries to 
the need for a more coherent system 
of integration and interdependence 
than the jumble of independent na- 
tional policies that has sufficed hith- 
erto. The question this year is 
whether the political leaders can 
bring themselves to accept the logic 
of military developments. 


Britain’s Strategic Retreat 

The seeds of change in British de- 
lense policy have been germinating 
for at least two years; and last Oc- 
tober, when the victorious Harold 
Macmillan reshuffled his cabinet, it 
became certain that they would 
flower. The replacement of Duncan 
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Sandys at the ministry of defense by 
Harold Watkinson, a_ soft-spoken 
civil engineer who had made his 
reputation in the difficult field of 
transport, was more than just a 
change of faces and personalities. It 
the substitution of an open- 
minded man, receptive to advice and 
change, for a dogmatic genius who 
had staked his whole reputation on 
a losing gamble that Britain could 
continue to function as a fully in- 
dependent nuclear power in the mis- 
sile age. For many months before 
Sandys was diverted to the quieter 
task of tidying up the British air- 
craft industry, his policy had been 
drawing a growing amount of criti- 
cism. His reiteration of the doctrine 
of massive retaliation, his emphasis 
on Britain’s contribution to nuclear 
deterrence and the attrition of its 
conventional forces, and his scarcely 
concealed contempt for NATO had 
been attracting opposition from 
many different quarters: From the 
foreign office, which was aware of 
the extent to which Britain’s unilat- 
eral defense planning was contrib- 
uting to a growing estrangement 


was 


from France, Germany, and the 
other Common Market countries. 
From the Labour Party, which 


found his preoccupation with nucle- 
onics a good means of uniting its 
own scattered loyalties. From the 
Conservative blackbenchers, who are 
more concerned with Britain’s abil- 
ity to fulfill its Commonwealth com- 
mitments in terms of mobile land 
and naval forces than with keeping 
abreast of the Americans and Rus- 


sians. From the chiefs of staff, who 
have been convinced for a year or 
more than the sixty-foot liquid- 
fueled missile Bluestreak (only 
slightly smaller than its American 
prototype Atlas), to which Sandys 
had committed his prestige, would 
be hopelessly vulnerable and strate- 
gically obsolete by the time it be- 
came operational in the mid-1960's. 
And finally from the treasury, which 
adamantly held that Britain could 
not maintain both a large nuclear 
and an adequate conventional capa- 
bility throughout the 1960's without 
a steady increase in defense expendi- 
ture and a heavy strain on the civil 
economy. 

Tories pride themselves on being 
pragmatists. Watkinson has listened 
to all these arguments, but for 
the moment has accepted none of 
the alternative nostrums that have 
been pressed upon him. He has pub- 
licly put the future of Bluestreak 
in suspense (its champions hope to 
save the project as Britain’s contribu- 
tion to space research); and he has 
already implied that since only 
mobile-based missiles will make 
sense in Britain in the mid-1960’s, 
he will take advantage of American 
progress rather than embark on a 
new “go-it-alone” program of purely 
British research and development. 
At the moment his hopes are cen- 
tered around the U.S. Navy’s Polaris 
and the Northrop-Douglas Skybolt 
air-to-ground ballistic missile, which 
has a thousand-mile range and could 
be delivered by Britain’s V-bomber 
force as well as by the U.S. Stra- 
tegic Air Command. Skybolt could 
prolong the usefulness of Britain’s 
manned bomber force and could 
be a credible deterrerit, since R.A.F. 
Bomber Command can now get its 
planes off the ground in four min- 
utes in a period of alert—which will 
be within the period of warning of 
a Soviet missile strike and faster than 
the countdown on a_ liquid-fueled 
missile. Theoretically, Polaris could 
be mounted in surface ships as well 
as in nuclear submarines, of which 
Britain will be able to afford only 
a few. 


B" Now that the glacial mold im- 

posed by Sandys has been broken, 
the minds of ministers and_ their 
officials are open to a re-evaluation 
of Britain’s defense problems. Clear- 
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ly the government would like to find 
the technical means to maintain an 
independent British nuclear deter- 
rent, and in this it has the full back- 
ing of the official Labour leadership, 
which in this respect is much more 
chauvinist and distrustful of an 
\merican monopoly in the West 
than the Tories. The British air- 
craft industry, uncertain whether it 
can stay in the race with the Amer- 
icans and the Russians for super- 
sonic civil aircraft, would welcome 
any development that extended the 
usefulness of manned bombers—an 
attitude shared by both the unions 
and the employers. But Skybolt and 
even Polaris are still unproved weap- 
ons, and Watkinson will not make 
up his mind whether they can use- 
fully serve Britain’s needs until he 
has visited Washington this summer. 
If there is any doubt about them, 
then he and his colleagues are now 
prepared to face the really hard 
decision to write off the idea of an 
independent deterrent and subordi- 
nate Britain’s existing and future 
capability to the authority of NaTo 
itself. The service departments are 
reluctant to admit that this decision 
might be necessary, but the foreign 
office is eager to discuss the possibil- 
ity, and Watkinson himself is greatly 
concerned over the decay of confi- 
dence in NATO. It would be a tough 
decision to take, and probably po- 
litically unpopular with all but the 
Labour: left wing and the Liberal 
minority who avowedly favor this 
course. But for the first time in three 
years the government is prepared 
to contemplate it. 


Sandblasting and Fliegenraum 

The doubts about Britain’s ability 
to remain in the nuclear arms race, 
which have become public within a 
few weeks of France’s Sahara explo- 
sion, have aborted de Gaulle’s plans 
to use his nuclear capacity to en- 
hance France’s influence. Already 
the French government has realized 
that the original means of delivery 
of the French atom bomb, the 
Mirage IVB bomber, would have 
little practicality in an age of bal- 
listic missiles and “hard” sites, and 
last year a French design team was 
hastily put together to work on a 
two-thousand-mile solid-fuel IRBM 
that could reach the Urals from 
Nancy. It is true that France has a 
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little more uncluttered real estate to 
play with than Britain, including 
some mountainous terrain that 
might make suitable hard bases for 
missiles. But if Britain, with larger 
industrial and scientific resources 
than France, finds the independent 
development of the two-thousand- 
mile missile beyond its capability, it 
seems improbable that the Fifth Re- 
public, with a tremendous drain on 
its conventional forces in Algeria, 
can hope to develop one in the next 
eight or ten years. The French plan- 
ners now know in their hearts that 
it cannot be done, and in conse- 
quence they too are prepared to turn 
to the United States for weapons. 


WwW" rHER de Gaulle realizes this is 
hard to tell, but NATo Supreme 
Commander Lauris Norstad’s recent 
success in making him understand 
the necessity for an integrated air 
defense system in Europe indicates 
that the president is now readier to 
consider contemporary problems on 
their merits and less suspicious of 
NATO's military structure as a plot 
against the independence and glory 
of France. And soon his new en- 
lightenment must inevitably be 
brought to bear on the difficulty of 
producing an independent nuclear 
deterrent—in his lifetime at least— 
that will either deter the Russians 
or do much more than enhance his 
nuisance value in Washington. 

But nuclearism is a catching dis- 
ease, and the great fear through- 
out NATO is that if the French find 
they cannot produce an effective 
missile they will call in the Germans 
to assist them. Or that if France, in 
spite of the high cost, decides to 
produce a missile to carry its nu- 
clear warhead, then post-Adenauer 
Germany, richer by far in industrial 
and scientific resources, will decide 
that such a program is the indis- 
pensable attribute of a major sov- 
ereign power and do likewise. It is 
this underlying fear that has blown 
up what otherwise would have been 
regarded merely as a diplomatic 
bétise—the German quest for bases 
in Spain—into a major row within 
the alliance. 

A great deal of the fuss, as some 
of those who caused it now ruefully 
admit, has been absurd. In Britain 
the conjunction of the two words 
“Germany” and “Spain” was like a 


red rag to every John Bull over 
middle age—a circumstance that was 
gleefully exploited by the mass- 
circulation Daily Express. 

But the incident has had two side 
effects. In the first place it has been 
a public revelation that hardly any 
progress has been made in the inte- 
gration of the supply line and logis- 
tics of the eight countries with 
forces in Western Europe. The 
smaller powers, led by West Ger- 
many (which in the end has been 
forced to make its own arrange- 
ments), have been clamoring for 
such integration, but it has been 
blocked by the opposition of Britain, 
France, and the United States— 
which have their own supply systems 
dating from the Second World War 
and the days of the occupation of 
Germany. In addition to emphasiz- 
ing the need for a stronger central 
authority in the alliance, the 
German-Spanish incident has re- 
minded the NATo partners that West 
Germany is now a full-fledged mili- 
tary power, not merely on the 
ground but in the air as well. It was 
chiefly West Germany’s need for fly- 
ing space that prompted the ap- 
proach to the Spanish government, 
and West Germany is now the prime 
contractor in Europe for the pro- 
duction of the F 105G Starfighter. 


The Need for Integration 

The German-Spanish incident has 
provided a powerful argument for a 
more highly integrated system of de- 
cision making. But who can grasp 
the opportunity? Logically, it should 
be the United States, for if the 
events of the last two months have 
demonstrated one thing clearly, it is 
that the allies are becoming more 
dependent on the United States 
rather than less'so. The dependence 
is no longer eConomic or financial. 
Only the poorest countries in the 
alliance still need such help; the 
leading European NATO powers— 
Britain, France, West Germany, and 
Italy—can afford to buy their mili- 
tary hardware from the United 
States. But their technical depend- 
ence is greater than ever as the 
strategic balance of power becomes 
centered around the missile. Britain 
and perhaps France could produce 
one weapons system each to the six 
or seven being developed in the 
United States. But, as British experi- 
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ence has now shown, a single weap- 
ons system is too easily checkmated 
by breakthroughs in Soviet technol- 
ogy. The diversity needed for an 
effective deterrent in the West can 
be provided only by the United 
States, however useful British and 
French contributions to research or 
minor weapons may be. 

There is, however, no sign of any 
policy in Washington that would 
make use of this opportunity to en- 
force a greater degree of integration 
of national planning within the alli- 
ance. Moreover, it is probably too 
much to expect an initiative from 
Washington in an election year, par- 
ticularly when the eyes of the elec- 
torate have been focused on the 
purely Soviet-American _ strategic 
equation. It is conceivable that 
Britain will take the lead in pro- 
posing a deterrent system of bombers 
and missiles in Europe under the 
operational control of NATo if not 
actually under its ownership, but it 
will be some time before Mr. Wat- 
kinson and his colleagues will have 
adequate technical information to 
convince themselves that this is their 
only alternative. The French mili- 
tary authorities are prepared to con- 
template the idea of a medium-range 
striking force under NATO control, 
but only if a proportion of the 
American missiles supplied for this 
purpose are under strictly national 
control—a concept that is not likely 
to appeal greatly to the smaller 
countries, which fear the danger of 
accidental war from just such an 
arrangement. 

In the meantime the problem is 
becoming urgent as more and more 
short-range missiles with a nuclear ca- 
pability become distributed through- 
out Europe under fhe plans orig- 
inated in 1957. The Honest John 
is now in the hands of almost every 
NATO ally; West Germany is getting 
its thousand-mile Mace missiles; and 
even Norway, hitherto obdurate 
against accepting missiles on its ter- 
ritory, is now reconsidering the 
question. In theory the nuclear war- 
heads are under American lock and 
key in each case, but a recent demon- 
stration to the press at a Thor base 
in England convinced correspond- 
ents that this was a very tenuous 
form of control that could be evaded 
in a crisis. 

Thus at the moment when it is 
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becoming clear that there is no fu- 
ture for purely national systems of 
heavy strategic weapons in Europe, 
it is also becoming apparent that 
the existing formula for the central 
control of the smaller atomic weap- 
ons is likely to prove inadequate to 
sustain the necessary degree of con- 
fidence among the NaTo allies over 
the long run. 


ly A SPEECH in Los Angeles last De- 
cember, General Norstad took 
note of a suggestion that NATO it- 
self might become a major atomic 
power, that “the control of weap- 
ons might be passed to the alliance 
and that they might be committed 





to NATO so long as the alliance en- 
dures. .” And he continued: “It 
should not be assumed that even 
the creation of a _ multinational 
atomic authority—making an_ alli- 
ance, NATO for instance, the fourth 
atomic power—would necessarily in- 
fluence the desire of some nations 
to pursue their own independent 
quest for an atomic weapons capa- 
bility—although such action might 
very well remove a good part of the 
motivation of others to do so.... But 
for the alliance to have continuing 
life and meaning, it needs an in- 
creasing authority. Action to pass to 
the alliance greater control over 
atomic weapons and subjecting their 
use more directly to the collective 
will, if politically feasible, could be 
a great new step.” 

There are, of course, a thousand 
pitfalls in the way of implementing 
any transfer to NATO of American 
control over American missiles and 
fighter bombers. The United States 
Atomic Energy Act at present pro- 
vides no way in which American- 
made warheads can legally pass out 
of American hands, and President 
Eisenhower has said that the United 
States has no present intention of 
sharing nuclear weapons with its 


allies. Many still say that the Euro- 
pean allies trust the United States 
more than they trust each other and 
that collective ownership and con- 
trol would inevitably divide them. 
There is, too, the military argu- 
ment that a collectively controlled 
striking force would have less deter- 
rent effect upon the Russians than 
one under national control. A valid 
concept of temporary international 
ownership has yet to be devised by 
the lawyers, while all the problems 
of who would bear what proportion 
of the cost and responsibility have 
not even begun to be sorted out. 
General Norstad is too good an 
international diplomatist to cam- 
paign openly for his ideas. What he 
has suggested publicly on this sub- 
ject relates only to the control of the 
smaller atomic weapons in NATO, 
and he must clearly wait for the idea 
of a common strategic force to ger- 
minate in the minds of national gov- 
ernments as the dangers and cost of 
maintaining separate national ones 
become apparent. He has already 
taken a step in the direction of 
greater integration by creating a 
small NATO mobile reserve made up 
of a French, a British, and an Amer 
ican battalion for possible use on 
the vulnerable southern and north- 
ern flanks of the alliance. It is clear, 
however—and this the President 
emphasized in a letter to Khru- 
shchev—that only the American bat- 
talion would have atomic weapons. 


te SPITE OF the difficulties inherent 
in any readjustment of the pres- 
ent control systems, every sign seems 
to point toward a centralization of 
power in NATO in order to handle 
the problems with which military 
technology has confronted the alli- 
ance. This, of course, is based on the 
assumption that no agreement is 
reached in the current negotiations 
with the Russians on a measure of 
disarmament accompanied by a 
measure of control. Moreover, any 
new revolutionary ideas like the en- 
trusting of atomic weapons to NATO 
would have to wait until there is a 
new President in the White House. 
But it is almost certain that whoever 
he is, he will be faced with as mo- 
mentous a decision as that of Presi- 
dent Truman when he first com- 
mitted the United States to a perma- 
nent alliance in time of peace. 
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Now-an encyclopedia so reabl 


The new 20-volume Collier’s is one encyclo- in and for the age of space. Every one of itsfThe th 
pedia that won’t gather dust on a bookshelf. more than 25,000 articles is lively, fast-moving,fndex 
It tempts you to read—for hours on end. easily understandable. eferen 
oe nowle 
This is important, for an unopened encyclo- The illustrations are another reason. They atehj jot 
pedia, like an unlit candle, casts no light. integrated with the text, like a magazine. Not 
You will turn to Collier’s repeatedly, and with grouped in sections. As you read, you see. h — 
“ig ; : “Ir ¢ 
pleasure. It is interesting as well as authorita- What did Homer look like? Where is Addishisad 1 


tive. Colorful as well as complete. Easy to 
browse through; hard to put down. 


Ababa? How does a rocket work? Which Civilkompbi 
War General wore his hair in a pageboy’?FOmni 
One reason is the editing. Collier’s is the only Collier’s shows you the answers—in 11,090 
encyclopedia that is completely new—written photographs, drawings and maps. 
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The third reason: it is easier to use. The largest 
index of any major encyclopedia—400,000 
reierences— puts the whole spectrum of human 
knowledge at your fingertips. You can locate 
almost any fact in seconds. 


Parents praise Collier’s. Teachers use it in 
their classrooms. Librarians write that it is 
sed more than all their other encyclopedias 
combined. THE SATURDAY REVIEW Calls it 


aay ; 
‘fOmniscience in readable form.” 
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eable it invites you to browse 


NEW—THE 1960 COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


5,000 CONTRIBUTORS include Jacques Barzun, Margaret 
Mead, Howard Mumford Jones, Norbert Wiener and 
faculty members of 250 colleges and universities. 


700 NEW AND REVISED ARTICLES, 440 BRAND-NEW ILLUS- 
TRATIONS bring Collier’s completely up to date. Unique 
full-color transparent overlays show Human Anatomy 
and other subjects in depth, layer by layer. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, write for free illustrated bro- 
chure, P. F. Collier & Son Corporation, 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. 




















GOVERNOR COLLINS AND THE ‘SIT-INS’ 


On Sunday, March 20, Governor LeRoy 
Collins of Florida delivered a radio 
and TV speech on the lunch-counter 
“sit-ins’’ which young Negroes have 
been staging in many cities of the 
South recently. Here are some excerpts 
from that speech: 


T was on last October 1 that four 

Negro college students from a 
North Carolina college went into a 
Woolworth store in Greensboro, 
N. C. They bought some toothpaste 
or other minor items at one of the 
counters and turned over to the lunch 
counter and ordered a cup of coffee. 

The waitress said, “I’m sorry. We 
do not serve Negroes here.” 

One of the students said, ‘‘Why, | 
have just been served here. | bought 
a tube of toothpaste over there.’’ She 
said, ‘Well, we serve you over there 
but we do not serve you here.” 

That was the first of these dem- 
onstrations. Many followed there in 
Greensboro involving hundreds of 
people. It spread throughout North 
Carolina on to Virginia, to South 
Carolina, to all the other states of 
the South, including Florida. 

We've had many throughout our 
state, and unlike some people as- 
sume, not all of these demonstra- 
tions were sponsored by students. In 
fact only a minority have been spon- 
sored by students. But the worst of 
all has occurred, as | think some of 
you know, in Tallahassee. And there 
it was largely sponsored by students 
from the Florida A.&M. University— 
our Negro institution—and Florida 
State University. 

There the city of Tallahassee took 
a rather rigid and punitive position 
in respect to these demonstrations. 
And of course, this gave the appear- 
ance of partiality or non-objectivity. 
And this caused the condition to be- 
come aggravated and we finally 
developed conditions there in Tal- 
lahassee of which | am _ frankly 
ashamed... . 


UT what is the legal situation 
about these so-called demonstra- 
tions? First | want to say this to every 
one of you: that we are going to 
have law and order in this state. | 
don’t care who the citizen is, he is 
going to be protected in pursuing his 
legal rights in Florida. And that goes 
for every place in Florida. 

Now under our free-enterprise sys- 
tem and under our laws a merchant 
has the right, the legal right, to select 
the patrons he serves. And certainly 


he is going to be protected in that 
right. The customer has rights, of 
course, to trade or not to trade with 
any man he wants to. And of course 
there is the right to demonstrate. 
And people should be protected in 
that right too. 

But | want to call to your attention 
that the right to demonstrate in all 
cases is limited by the fact if there 
is any clear and present danger that 
demonstration will incite public dis- 
order, it is unlawful. And of course a 
situation of this kind could bring 
about that kind of condition in one 
community and not in another. 

Now we have applied that rule. ! 
called on our sheriffs to apply it two 
years ago against the Ku Klux Klan 
while they were planning a perfectly 
lawful demonstration under normal 
circumstances. 

The information we had about the 
way they were going to conduct that, 
| felt would incite disorder. And so 
we called upon the sheriffs to pre- 
vent demonstrations of that sort. 
And they did... . 


amazed at how different people 
react differently in this particular 
area. My own mother and father, | 
found the other day, don’t fully 
agree on how they feel about race 
relations. | know my own wife and 
| have disagreements from time to 
time about race relations. 

And so far as | am personally con- 
cerned, | don’t mind saying that | 
think if a man has a department 
store and he invites the public gener- 
ally to come into his department 
store and trade, | think then it is un- 
fair and morally wrong to single out 
one department though and say he 
does not want or will not allow 
Negroes to patronize that one de- 
partment. 

Now he has the legal right to do 
that, but | still don’t think that he 
can square that right with moral, 
simple justice. Now you may not 
agree with that. 

Strange things develop in respect 
to these relations. We have a de- 
partment store there at home, for ex- 
ample, that has a counter where 
ladies go and buy patterns. Well, 
white and colored women have been 
seated side by side buying patterns 
at that counter for twenty years. 

Our banks in Tallahassee—! think 
everywhere else—have no discrimina- 
tions whatever in respect to what win- 
dows their customers will use. One 
of our banks has recently initiated a 


program of serving coffee to all of 
its customers between ten and eleven 
o'clock in the morning. And that serv- 
ice is provided without discrimina- 
tion and there’s no special place to 
sit because that institution feels an 
obligation to treat ali of its custom- 
ers alike... 


OW none of us have all the an- 
swers to this situation, friends. 
I think all of us are part right and 
part wrong. We must have more fol- 
erance, more understanding, more 
Christianity, less words and less dem- 
onstrations, | think, if we are going 
to find the answer ultimately. 

| went to church this morning and 
was amazed that the Scripture—the 
Gospel—for the third Sunday in Lent 
which the minister read includes this: 

“These words from the Master. 
‘But He knowing their thoughts said 
unto them, Every kingdom divided 
against itself is brought to desola- 
tion; and a house divided against a 
house falls.’”’ 

How appropriate that Scripture 
was to me on this day, because | 
firmly believe, as | hope you will, 
that every state divided against it- 
self, every city divided against itself, 
every nation divided against itself is 
bound to come to desolation. 

Now that is true for many reasons, 
because when there is division there 
is suspicion, there is fear, there is dis- 
trust, and ultimately there is hate. 
And hate consumes and destroys.... 


RIENDS, we’ve got mobs beginning 

to form now in this nation, in 
this Southland, and in this state. 
The time requires intelligent, careful, 
thorough study of big problems and 
the reaching of solutions that are go- 
ing to be r ble and d and 
that make good sense. We cannot let 
this matter and these issues be de- 
cided by the mob, whether they are 
made up of white people or whether 
they are made up of colored people. 

And we in this state have this sort 
of situation. We have extremists on 
one side and we have extremists on 
the other. We’ve got this mob shout- 
ing here. We’ve got mobs shouting 
there. 

But where are the people in the 
middle? Why aren’t they talking? 
Why aren’t they working? They must 
start efforts that are going to bring 
about solutions if we are going to 
get over these problems and these 
troubles and keep growing as our 
state should grow... . 
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Moscow 
ieee Premier Khrushchev re- 
turns from his visit with de 
Gaulle he will talk—as he talked on 
returning from Southeast Asia, from 
Hungary and from China, from a 
) Yalta rest and a walk in the woods 
‘ —of his trip to the United States. 
} He will recall and his entourage 
will celebrate the “historic” Septem- 
. ber day when Soviet banners simul- 
taneously hit the moon and more 
7 romantic America. When he gets 
7 back from Paris they will still be 
showing N. S. Khrushchev in Amer- 
ica in the movies and pushing Face 
to Face with America across the 
book counters. There will be an ex- 
tra fillip in the campaign at summit 
time and again for the Eisenhower 
visit in June. Historic (never just 
grand or important), historic, his- 
toric. The word has already been 
enshrined at the Exhibition of the 
Achievements of the National Econ- 
omy; it falls from the lips of every 
orator and creeps subtly into the 
gab of every garrulous cabbie. 


— amusement nor flattery 
is intended. What Moscow and 
Khrushchev are celebrating with as- 
: tounding persistence is not their 
| discovery of America but America’s 
: discovery of them, the triumph of 
| the traveling road show that hit the 
| big time and is now playing in 
| neighborhood theaters. 
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Khrushchev’s Favorite Trip 
| 
: 





MAX FRANKEL 


Do you see the country of Ford 
buying cars from Moscow? Com- 
rades, do you hear the anguished 
cries about catching up with the 
Russians? Do you witness the neu- 
rotic debate over economic growth? 
Is not the western glacier adrift at 
last? Do not profit-hungry traders 
and headline-hunting _ politicians 
shout for peace and friendship with 
the Bolsheviki? Not bad, comrades! 

Six valiant though unsuccessful 
hockey players at Squaw Valley 
could hardly taint the image of in- 
vincibility. If Eisenhower himself 
must come to Moscow now, who can 
afford to stay away? If a summit 
must now be climbed on. thrice- 
rejected terms, what peaks cannot 
be scaled? Damn right it was historic. 

“Not bad, comrades, not bad at 
all,” is the way Khrushchev described 
his American journey to a Vladivos- 
tok crowd last fall. He began by 
chewing out the local party leaders 
for hastily stocking the stores to 
impress the returned traveler; there 
was no excuse for not having sufh- 
cient milk in Vladivostok pasture 
country or for fish shortages in a 
city on the sea. Then the premier 
went on with his reminiscences, re- 
calling the “salvo after salvo in 
honor of our country and its peo- 
ples” from the American cannon. 

“After the first salvo, I thought: 
‘This is to Karl Marx!’” said the 
jubilant premier. “A second salvo to 





Friedrich Engels! a third salvo to 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin! a fourth 
salvo to its majesty the working 
class, the peoples of labor! 

“That was not bad, comrades, not 
bad at all.” 

And on returning from Asia early 
in March the premier began his re- 
port by reading his clippings from 
the United States. He especially 
liked a report to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee suggesting that 
Soviet industry would overtake 
American production in fifteen to 
twenty years. 

“Not badly said,” said Mr. K. 

“_. . That the Soviet Union is the 
example for underdeveloped nations, 
that the loyalty of the Russian peo- 
ple to their government is increasing, 
that Moscow’s military and economic 
potential will not affect the devotion 
of the Soviet leadership to the ob- 
jective of the world Communist 
system..." 

“Also not badly said,” said Mr. 
K. “And let the United States am- 
bassador testify that we do not 
always criticize statements by Amer- 
icans. In this case, we welcome their 
utterances.” 

And who can say Russians can’t 
read what Americans say? Since the 
historic visit Moscow has read whole 
texts—like these. 


The Kremlin’s History Assignment 
There is ample evidence, of course, 
that the spotlights in America did 
not blind the traveling company. 
Here and there they looked around 
and saw much. They saw enough 
automobiles to merit a pledge from 
the premier here that Russians will 
some day draw cars from taxi pools, 
not burden themselves with auto- 
mobiles that clog the streets and 
cannot be parked. They still report 
graciously about the cleanliness of 
American factories and about the 
way of life that is simply and euphe- 
mistically termed efficient service 
and public catering. They admired 
the ordinary Americans, anonymous 
farmers and workers and even some 
millionaires; the shame of it all is 
only that they lack a good system 
to which to harness their great tal- 
ents and submit their fine works. 
They tasted American freedom, 
too, but were not impressed. The 
chilly Los Angeles reception, they 
preferred to think, was more State 
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Department scheming than freedom 
of worship. (San Francisco cheers, 
of course, were spontaneous tributes.) 
And surely all that free time on 
television and fine coverage in the 
press were the result of orders from 
the White House to treat the man 
from the moon nicely so that he will 
repay the President in kind. 

The experience has left Mr. 
Khrushchev genuinely convinced of 
the ultimate Communist triumph 


and apparently still genuinely con- — 


cerned about the “militarists” in 
American “ruling circles.” But there 
is now also no question that the 
premier realizes the enormousness 
of the undertaking to surpass the 
American standard of living and ap- 
preciates the strong desire for peace 
at all levels in the United States. 
And this is a happy discovery or 
confirmation. It leaves him full of 
hope that the potent American mili- 
tary position can be undermined so 
as to leave time for history, aided 
by gifted hands in the Kremlin, to 
decide the fate of the rival systems. 
That is why “coexistence” is a mili- 
tant enough rallying cry and why 
General Eisenhower can now be 
acknowledged to be a man of peace. 
In Mr. Khrushchev’s mind there 
has always seemed to be a clear 
division of labor between the Krem- 
lin and history. The Kremlin will 
make the world disarm while history 
converts it to the faith. The Krem- 
lin will guard the established Com- 
munist neighborhood while history 
and its loyal agents undermine the 
other fellow’s foundations. Thirteen 
days in America turned up nothing 
to challenge this simple, neat con- 
ception; it was a historic trip. 


Sages HAVE APPEARED in print here 

since the trip an ever-mounting 
number of reminiscences and surveys 
of American life, all modeled to 
confirm the findings of the Khru- 
shchev entourage: a country of tal- 
ent, energy, wealth, and beauty; a 
people that admires the Soviet Union 
and peace, a people becoming impa- 
tient with the stodgy ways of capital- 
ism, a people ripe for enlightenment 
and eager for deliverance. That’s 
why musical Americans are saddened 
to have only four opera companies 
and why they are bitter about losing 
Carnegie Hall to the businessmen, 
write returning Soviet musicians. 








That’s why enlightened Americans 
are really disillusioned about the 
havoc and crime the automobile has 
wrought, write economists. That's 
why efficient but corporation-bound 
scientists and engineers envy the 
total sweep of socialist planning, 
report returning engineers. 

The Kremlin’s assumed posture of 
invincibility astride destiny has 
worked at home and it is expected 
to work abroad to strengthen the 
loyal and to dishearten the doubtful. 
It works best in an atmosphere of 
normality, best created by the 
trusted tactics of controlled off- 
cial cultural interchange, profitable 
trade, and popularly fronted polit- 
ical action. 

It is for this that Nikita Khru- 
shchev went to pave the way, to prove 
that Moscow threatens no one but 
just happens to bear bold ideas and 
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rockets, that Russians are human 
and don’t eat babies, that they are 
eager to do business and prepared 
to let western freedom die of old 
age. What we have been reading 
in Moscow in the past seven months 
is essentially that Americans accept 
this image, that our politicians must 
enhance it or risk retribution at the 
polls, and that nations elsewhere 
must accept it or be out of step with 
the times. That is why in China 
Premier Khrushchev pleaded that 
no one rock the boat; even Nasser 
on the Israeli frontier, it is now said, 
must keep cool and let us wither. 
While in America, the Khru- 
shchev party was visibly impressed, 
too, by the attention Moscow’s 
radio and newspapers enjoyed at 
home at the historic time. Although 
little that the premier was saying 
was new to Soviet ears, Russians fol- 
lowed every line and studied every 














available photograph. They enjoyed 
the spectacle—in part because it was 
set in the United States, the object 
of insatiable curiosity here, in part 
because it pitted their own plain- 
speaking envoy against fancily 
dressed titans. 


Who Bowed? 


Before he left for America, Premier 
Khrushchev received among many 
letters one from a Leningrad “inte! 
lectual” who said he had not care: 
much for the new leader when he 
first came to power. But everyon: 
feels differently now, he wrote, an 
he just wanted to offer one piece o 
advice for the historic journey: 

“What we want,” said the anony 
mous admirer, “is that no son of : 
bitch should ever be able to say tha 
you had supposedly been taken 
aback, had taken your cap off to 
the U.S.A.’s might, and that afte: 
this visit you were ready to go down 
on your knees before them.” Mi 
Khrushchev, of course, did not le: 
his man down. And now he keeps 
touring, taller than ever before, let- 
ting no one forget the salvos in 
Washington. His voyage was historic 
because it enhanced his person and 
policies at home as well as abroad. 

A large group of American policy- 
makers who have succeeded John 
Foster Duiles wanted exactly that; 
it is what they wished for and ex- 
pected when they persuaded Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to invite the Soviet 
leader. 

Their theory is that in the entire 
Communist world, in all Soviet his- 
tory and in all the foreseeable Soviet 
future, there is no better hope for 
East-West peace than Nikita Khru- 
shchev. They do not minimize Berlin 
or exaggerate the hopes for early dis- 
armament. But they believe Khru- 
shchev wants to teach Russia the 
blessings of normality, to inhibit un- 
certainty at home and _ military 
danger abroad, thereby possibly set- 
ting the stage for the limited agree- 
ment both sides seem to want to 
avoid stumbling into war. 

The fight for mankind’s loyalty 
and history’s verdict would then 
continue, by other means. 

This is the operative western 
theory, and there seem to be no 
regrets among the builders of the 
platform on which the Communists 
now dance. 
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The Noose Around Israel 


WILLIAM 


BEIRUT 
0* A NARROW, sun-washed street 
just off the Bay of St. George, 
in Beirut, a wealthy Palestinian 
refugee dismissed his chauffeur and 
climbed two flights of stairs in a 
dumpy, gray-white building. Enter- 
ing the office from which he directs 
a successful retail-furniture and 
household-appliance business, he de- 
posited a string of clear blue prayer 
beads on the desk and then adjusted 
a glass-framed sign on one of the 
walls. 

Its single line of characters looked 
like an advanced mathematical for- 
mula, but in Arabic it expressed 
the Arab world’s major weapon 
against Israel: “The noose gets 
tighter and tighter and tighter... .” 

“I won’t take that sign down until 
I'm able to return to my home in 
Palestine,” the furniture dealer said. 

The strands of the hanging rope 
are clearly marked—Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Republic, and Iraq; in short, the na- 
tions of the Arab Middle East. The 
noose has been tied by nations noted 
for their bickering. The long end of 
the rope is in the hands of the Arab 
League’s Boycott Israel office, and 
there the standing order is “Pull, 
pull, pull.” Israel admits that the 
rope is being drawn tighter day by 
day. 

Flushed with success, the boycott 
office decided some time ago to 
widen its activities. It did so with 
ostentatious bluff and bluster, but 
the Arabs seemed to be making 
headway when the U.S. Navy began 





to penalize tankers under contragt 
to supply it with fuel for any delays 
caused by their being held up by the 
Arabs for having called at Israeli 
ports—thus effectively discouraging 
such calls. Recently the Navy has 
rescinded this clause in its contracts. 

As much as U.A.R. President Nas- 
ser likes to boast of the military 
strength of his forces in Egypt and 
the First Army in the Syrian region, 
he knows full well that intra-League 
tivalries-tend to undermine it. 

In any case, the economic blockade 
has done what two Arab armies 
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failed to do: strike hard and effec- 
tively at small, enemy-locked Israel. 
It is not possible to gauge the dam- 
age of the boycott to Israel’s eco- 
nomic development, but a conserva- 
tive estimate would be many million 
dollars. 

From central headquarters in 
Damascus, Dr. Karim Aidi, general 
commissioner of the boycott, directs 
the operation. Driven by a dedica- 
tion bordering on fanaticism, Dr. 
Aidi considers everything from ships 
to movie stars fair game. He plays 
no favorites, and when it comes to 
tackling such giants as_ Interna- 





tional Business Machines, he goes 
about his business unimpressed by 
the company’s reputation in Amer- 
ican financial pages. 

IBM was, in fact, placed on the 
boycott list in February. That same 
day another American firm, Helena 
Rubinstein, was told that it also was 
banned from selling its products in 
Arab countries. The reason given 
for both actions: “Violating the 
Arab Boycott-Israel regulations,” 
which could mean anything from 
Thomas Watson, Jr., having lunch 
with Premier Ben-Gurion to a per- 
former at an Israel bond rally wear- 
ing a certain type of lipstick. 


Profit or Loss 


The action, while seemingly harm- 
ful only to the companies, usually 
follows a course reserved for Arab 
winners in the race for influence be- 
tween Zionism and Nasserism. IBM, 
it is figured, will have to look to 
its books and start tallying the fig- 
ures. If more typewriters and cal- 
culating machines are sold in Israel 





than in the U.A.R., Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia com- 
bined, then the boycott might gather 
dust in the bluff and bluster file. 
But if the reverse is true—as it 
usually is—the company will either 
have to abide by the boycott rules 
or lose money. Arab officials like to 
believe that IBM is a concern more 
dedicated to sound business habits 
than to a national Jewish homeland. 

France’s government-owned Re- 
nault automobile company turned 
to its books after the boycott struck 
and: found that from an economic 
standpoint, it was better to mollify 
the Arab states. In 1955 Renault 
had signed a three-year contract with 
the Kaiser-Frazer company for the 
assembly of its cars in Israel. Notice 
of cancellation of the pact was given 
in September, 1958, according to 
Renault’s President Pierre Dreyfus. 
Dreyfus said the decision to stop 
assembly operations in Haifa was 
“strictly business.” He added that 
the Arab boycott was “a considera- 
tion.” Renault agreed to abide by 
the boycott rules and the ban was 
lifted. 

In Israel, meanwhile, Efraim Ilin, 
chairman of Israeli Kaiser-Frazer, 
was preparing to bring suit for two 
million dollars against Renault, 
charging breach of contract. Even 
if judgment is awarded it may well 
be that Renault will still stand to 
gain, for the basic fact in the matter 
is this: In four years Renault sold 
fewer than four thousand cars in 
Israel, while in Lebanon alone sales 
of cars just for private use average 
more than three hundred a month. 
“The decision by Renault,” said 
Nadim Hallak, chairman of the boy- 
cott office in Beirut, “represents a 
major victory for Arab countries and 
for the idea of the boycott.” 


aes BOYCOTT covers the high seas, 
too. Hardly a day goes by when 
the Arab press fails-to carry lists of 
freighters newly assigned to the 
fleet of the banned. 

The classic case of shipping boy- 
cott is, of course, the Inge Toft. The 
Danish freighter has sailed now, but 
not before it lay moored in the 
inner basin of Port Said for nine 
months. The vessel’s cargo of potash, 
cement, and copper, which was taken 
aboard at Haifa last May, was un- 
loaded. The boycott office again 
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sounded its victory yell, and Egyp- 
tians, watching the ship slip out of 
the basin, laughed and pointed at 
the seaweed and barnacles clinging 
to the hull. 

Rules for getting on the shipping 
blacklist—and geting off it—have 
been drafted so as to give the cap- 
tain or the shio’s agent several 
choices of action. Full blacklist 
membership is available, along with 
“half blacklist” membership. Final- 
ly, there are the ruies to be followed 
if a ship wishes to move from full 
blacklist to half blacklist, and from 
both to a ban-free status. 

A vessel is placed on the blacklist 
if it: 

q Carries material to be used to 
strengthen the “Israeli war effort.” 

Calls at an Israeli port and at 
an Arab port during the same voy- 
age. This does not apply to ships 
carrying passengers only, in which 
case the vessel has to call at the Arab 
port first and furnish the ‘regional 
boycott office a complete statement 
of arrival and departure times at the 
ports. 

q Is chartered by Israeli com- 
panies or organizations (this was the 
case with the Inge Toft). 

{ Carries immigrants to Israel. 

{ Had originally been of Israeli 
nationality and was sold to another 
country (such a vessel has no hope 
of ever getting off the blacklist). 

{ Carries Israeli industrial, agri- 
cultural, and commercial products. 

{ Refuses to submit within fifteen 
days the certificates and manifests 
requested in respect of previous voy- 
ages. 

There is one other method of 
getting on the full blacklist, and that 
is by infringing the rules for the 
second time after removal from the 
list. There is no third chance. 


iO BE PLACED on the half black- 

list, it is necessary for the vessel’s 
agent to submit a statement to the 
effect that infringement of the boy- 
cott rules will not occur again. Free- 
dom from both lists comes when the 
agent promises the ship will never 
deal with Israel again. 

Penalties for breaking the rules 
include depriving the ship from 
loading, discharging, and bunkering, 
and from taking on water supplies 
and other provisions. No member of 
the crew is allowed to disembark at 
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any Arab port, and the vessel is not 
allowed to take on crew members at 
Arab ports. Ships on the half black- 
list are given just enough provisions 
to allow them to continue to the 
next port of call. 

With an average of fifty-one ships 
passing through the Suez Canal each 
day, the boycott office is aware that 
the vessel blacklist is the nuclear 
weapon in its anti-Israel economic 
arsenal. “No matter how hard Ham- 
marsjkéld tries to convince Nasser 
that the Suez Canal should be isolat- 
ed from politics, the boycott will 
continue, and Israeli cargoes will not 
pass,” a high-ranking official of the 
Lebanon government said. 

Nasser himself reconfirmed his 
stand on Suez during his visit to the 
Syrian region of the U.A.R. in mid- 
February. He asserted that not only 
would the ships be stopped but that 
the cargoes would be confiscated and 
donated to Palestinian refugees. 


Miss Monroe Is Taboo 


Back on land, Arabs, who like 
movies almost as much as they do 
soda pop, are finding one activity 
of the boycott office extremely an- 
noying. More and more film stars 
are being placed on the blacklist, 
and as a result, theater owners are 
finding their choice of presentations 
being narrowed down to bad Egyp- 
tian films starring, more often than 
not, an ex-girl friend of Farouk, 
and productions from Russia that 
the Peking government would call 
“films representing a step forward.” 

Elizabeth Taylor is banned, and 
the boycott office is not impressed 
by the fact that she has been named 
to star in Cleopatra. Films featuring 
Danny Kaye can no longer be shown 
in Arab states. The list stretches on 
and on—Edward G. Robinson, Eddie 
Fisher, Marilyn Monroe (and she 
was a big favorite with the Arabs), 
Jerry Lewis. 

Most of the stars were banned for 
participating in rallies for the sale 
of Israel bonds. In the case of Louis 
Armstrong, it was first reported that 
he had been banned because he was 
“a spy for Israel.” When the absurd- 
ity of the allegation finally struck 
home, the reason was altered to read 
“aiding the cause of Zionism.” What 
had actually happened was that 
Armstrong had simply performed in 
Israel. 





Ben Hur will not be shown in 
Beirut or in any other Arab city. 
The reason: Haya Harareet, who 
once won the title of Miss Israel, 
has a role in the production. 

When asked what he thought 
about the film ban, Spyros Skouras, 
president of Twentieth Century. 
Fox, who was in Beirut recently, 
said, “Well, I’m against mixing art 
and politics.” The ironic thing is 
that the majority of Arabs, especial- 
ly those living in Lebanon, agree 
with him. 

Lebanon is regarded as the weak 
sister in the anti-Israel boycott cam- 
paign. The government denies that, 
of course, but there were many red 
faces when Monaheem Saadi, a 
Beirut merchant, was arrested for 
importing a brand of watches made 
by a blacklisted factory. And then 
there was the time, late last year, 
when 256 Italian motor scooters 
made by a factory that deals with 
Israel were seized in Beirut. 

When the ban against Danny 
Kaye was announced, a_ theater 
owner in Beirut, who was showing a 
Kaye film at the time, took the posi- 
tion that the ban “doesn’t become 
effective until our schedule calls lor 
a change of films.” 

Beirut blushed again recently, but 
this time it was because of a bit 
of anti-Israel strategy seemingly cal- 
culated to evoke disgust. Even the 


boycott office forbore to take credit 


for the action. An apparatus for 
artificial breathing had been shipped 
from New York to Israel. Before it 
left New York, however, a Lebanese 
official in the United States (the 
government was careful not ‘to reveal 
his name) somehow convinced the 
shippers that the apparatus was to 
be channeled through Beirut. When 
it got to the Lebanese capital it was, 
of course, confiscated. 

Two young men who work as 
translators for a newspaper in Beirut 
were discussing the matter the day 
after the confiscation was an- 
nounced. One, a Lebanese from a 
village near Tripoli, said, “We cer- 
tainly have nothing to be proud ol 
as far as this is concerned.” The 
other translator is a Palestinian ref- 
ugee. He said: “In war, everything 
is fair game.” 

The two remarks tell the whole 
story of the boycott simply and 
briefly. 
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The Other John F. Kennedy 


JACK BURBY 


BosTon 
| oe THE PAST FIVE YEARS, Massa- 
chusetts Democrats have amused 
themselves in the slack seasons be- 
tween elections with a collection of 
political jokes about their two John 
F. Kennedys. The point of the 
stories is that although the two Ken- 
nedys have nothing in common, the 
poor voters can’t tell them apart. 

One of the Kennedys is John Fitz- 
gerald. He is young and rich and 
went to Choate and Harvard. The 
other is John Francis. He is middle- 
aged and poor and went to Bigelow 
Evening Grammar School and South 
Boston Evening High School. One is 
a United States senator and has won 
a Pulitzer Prize for historical writ- 
ing. The other is treasurer and re- 
ceiver-general of Massachusetts. He 
has written a book on whist that 
nobody will publish. 

The stories in the Kennedy col- 
lection all run pretty much like 
the one about two matronly volun- 
teers in a Democratic Party office 
on election day, 1954. When they 
came back to work after voting, 
someone heard them puzzling over 
the fact that John F. Kennedy was 


‘ back on the ballot as a candidate 


for treasurer just two years after he 
had been sent to the Senate. 

“I don’t know why the poor dear 
needs two jabs, with his father’s 
money and all,” said one, “but I 
wouldn’t turn him down for the 
world.” 

“It was too sad,” said the other, 
“and the poor lamb laid up with 
his bad back and not able to vote 
for himself.” 

The stories have been generally 
regarded as harmless, except among 
A.D.A. chaps who have brooded 
about the lack of party responsi- 
bility and the implications for 
democracy. Nearly everybody else 
has laughed the whole thing off. 
Lately, however, the laughter has 
become a little forced. It turns out 
that the voters were indeed confused 
the first time they elected John 
Francis Kennedy, but a good many 
voted him back into office twice 
on his own merits. It turns out 
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also that Treasurer John F. Ken- 
nedy wants to be governor; a lot of 
smart politicians think he just might 
make it. 

The party will choose its official 
candidate in a convention on June 
11, but the final choice will be up 
to the voters in a primary next Sep- 
tember 13. A great deal of course 
depends on what Governor Foster 
Furcolo decides to do, but one candi- 
date for the party’s endorsement, 
Congressman Thomas P. (“Tip”) 
O'Neill, has already withdrawn from 
the race. His private polls showed 
Kennedy running far ahead of all 





Wide World 


Mr. and Mrs. John F. Kennedy 


other Democrats. State Chairman 
John Carr is also convinced that 
Kennedy must be taken seriously. 
“He’s home free,” Carr remarked re- 
cently. “He has no money and no 
backing. With a name like that, who 
needs money?” 

Carr is in the advanced stages 
of pessimism, but even party opti- 
mists cannot count Kennedy out. 
“He has done everything wrong,” 
says one of Boston’s most astute pol- 
iticians. “The first thing he did after 
he was elected in °54 was tell a 
newspaperman he wasn’t a church- 
going Catholic. He said he never 
got the habit because when he was 
a boy his family was too poor to 
buy him a pair of Sunday shoes; 








you know what it got him? An 
Abe Lincoln image.” 

Kennedy has earned some of the 
image. He carries his lunch up 
Beacon Hill to his office in a brown 
paper bag every day and eats it on 
Boston Common when the sun is 
warm. Once he held up a transfer 
of state land to a new port authority 
until he could “talk it over with 
the little woman.” But much of his 
reputation is owed to luck and the 
selective memory of the electorate. 


He Beat the Pols 


Kennedy had spent eighteen years 
working up to a $1.96-an-hour job 
as stockroom boss at Gillette Safety 
Razor. It’s a formidable jump from 
boss of a stockroom to writing 
checks, buying insurance, investing 
surplus funds, and borrowing cash 
for a state whose budget last year 
was three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars. A few weeks after his elec- 
tion, he hired his brother James as 
a driver-guard and then promoted 
him to third deputy treasurer. “I 
needed somebody in here I could 
trust,” he explained. But the gov- 
ernor’s council refused to confirm 
James’s appointment and Kennedy 
accused the councilors of rejecting 
his brother because he was a com- 
mon man. He said James was as 
good as any of them and could prove 
it in an intelligence test. For some 
reason, one councilor accepted the 
challenge to match wits with James 
and lost. Boston University an- 
nounced that James had a “superi- 
or” mind. The voters remember 
none of the nepotism involved— 
only that “Kennedy beat the pols 
who were pushing him around.” 

That sort of thing may be flimsy 
material for building an image, but 
it is about all the voters had to 
work with. Treasurer Kennedy will 
have no truck with opinion polls, 
TV _ spots, billboards, pamphlets, 
Committees For, newspaper ads, or 
platforms. If a voter wants to know 
what Kennedy stands for, he must 
ask him. I did. 

He favors “economy and efficiency 
in government” and believes that 
education is “the best investment a 
taxpayer can make.” He would 
“throw the full force of the gover- 
nor’s office” into settlement of labor 
disputes. He does not believe in 
promises. “Everybody knows the 
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legislature can stop a governor's pro- 
gram. All I can say is that I will 
try.” 

The only thing Kennedy opposes 
with vigor is politics. “The trouble 
with politicians is, they want to 
organize,” he says solemnly. “First 
they want a headquarters. Then they 
want a sign on it. Then they need 
money to pay for it. First thing 
you know, you are taking orders 
from the big contributors.” 


Kennedy’s one television appear-. 


ance during his six years in office 
is described by party regulars as 
“pathetic.” Appearing with his op- 
ponent, he said, “I have been treas- 
urer for two years. I think I do a 
good job. If you think he can do 
better, you should vote for him.” 

As treasurer, Kennedy turns the 
valves that regulate the in-and-out 
flow of state funds, and even the 
good gray brokers of Boston’s finan- 
cial district concede, with an air of 
bewilderment, that he has done a 
good job. He tries to time his bond 
issues for low interest, instead of 
throwing them on the market at 
random and paying the going rate. 
Where other treasurers have let sur- 
plus state funds lie idle, he has in- 
vested them to provide extra income 
for the state, all without a trace of 
scandal. In many state governments 
these are routine operations, but as 
one well-qualified informant told 
me, “Kennedy has taken a forceful 
position rather amazing to see in 
our treasurer’s office.” 


Orderly Mice, Sloppy Cats 


Probably the most frustrating thing 
about Kennedy's success for the poli- 
ticians of Massachusetts is that they 
asked for it. The late James M. 
Curley set the style for politics in 
the Bay State nearly fifty years ago 
by breaking up the ward organiza- 
tions and replacing them with a 
personal following that ate up his 
menu of class struggle and circuses. 
The progressive do-gooders consoli- 
dated Curley’s power by making 
“party” a dirty word. Politics in 
Massachusetts has become a trade, 
like undertaking or arc welding. 
Free enterprise is the fashion, and 
party attempts to pick candidates 
in a pre-primary convention are re- 
garded as violations of a sort of po- 
litical fair employment practices 
law. Even Senator Kennedy and 
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Governor Furcolo go along with the 
party only when it suits them. 

The party plucks victory out of 
such chaos simply because there are 
so many Democrats. Boston is fifty- 
five per cent Irish and seventy per 
cent Catholic, and its registered 
Democrats outnumber Republicans 
by 220,000 to 35,000. Massachusetts 
Republicans are much better disci- 
plined and now use the pre-primary 
convention to inject ethnic balance 
into a ticket that, as late as 1946, 
read like a Mayflower passenger list. 
But this is like sending orderly mice 
into a room full of sloppy cats. It’s 
still no contest. 

With the free-enterprising ap- 
proach to the ballot, an Irish name 
is a Democrat’s best friend. Some- 
times there are as many as seven 
Irishmen jockeying for the Demo- 
cratic nomination to one state of- 
fice. One worthy Boston politician 
with a Polish name changed it to 
Foley and ran a respectable race for 
the city council. In 1956, the des- 
perate party-endorsed challenger for 
Treasurer Kennedy’s job pushed an 
unknown cab driver named John 
M. Kennedy onto the primary bal- 
lot. The cab driver got forty-three 
thousand votes. 


om KENNEDY discovered the 
gold in his name in a Sunday 
newspaper in 1952. The newspaper 
gave a brief history of the treasurer's 
office, which over the years had 
passed from a Charles Hurley to a 
William Hurley to a Francis Hurley 
to a John Hurley. The last Hurley 
had resigned to accept a lifetime 
court job, leaving the treasurer’s of- 
fice for Foster Furcolo, who was be- 
ing groomed for governor. The 
newspaper story said that a fifth 
Hurley intended to enter the pri- 
mary against Furcolo in hopes of 
restoring the proper line of succes- 
sion to the office. 

“I thought, ‘Aha, so that’s how 
they do it,’” says Kennedy. “Then 
I got to thinking if it’s all in the 
name, mine ought to do just fine.” 

Kennedy passed out petitions at 
Gillette and spent his three-week 
vacation plodding through five coun- 
ties around Boston, gathering signa- 
tures of registered voters. He quali- 
fied for the ballot with 3,100 good 
names and ran second in a field of 
seven. The next year, Furcolo aban- 






doned the office to prepare for his 
1956 campaign as governor. Ken. 
nedy collected signatures again, 
bought $10.50 worth of bumper 
stickers, went to “three or four ral- 
lies,” and beat the official Demo. 
cratic candidate by thirteen thou- 
sand votes. 


‘It’s Uncanny’ 

In Massachusetts, the constitution 
limits the treasurer to three tertus, 
a holdover from colonial days when 
there was no auditor and it was 
considered cruel te expose a man to 
temptation for more than six years. 
In most states, that limit would 
mean the end for Kennedy. He has 
done a good job as treasurer, but 
he probably would be considered a 
voters’ pet to be tolerated only .s 
long as he kept his place in the 
rather anonymous regions of tlie 
minor offices on a long ballot. The 
best he could hope for would be a 
framed picture on the wall of the 
treasurer's office among the Hurleys 
and his old job back at Gillette. 

But in Massachusetts, Kennedy 
has weak party organization and a 
lot of disenchanted voters going for 
him. One depth survey has found 
that John Francis Kennedy is in his 
own right one of the best-known 
Democrats in the state. It shows his 
image to be exactly what he has 
said it is. As one of my informants 
put it: “People can tell you he was 
a stock clerk and that he ran into 
trouble with the pols and beat them. 
He has built up his following as an 
underdog. It’s uncanny.” 

Another shrewd political observer 
says Kennedy will get three kinds 
of votes. “Some will think he’s the 
real John Kennedy. They'll go in 
to vote for a congressman or some- 
thing and they'll see Kennedy's 
name and mark it just for luck. 
Then he'll get votes from the peo- 
ple who know who he is and like 
him. But the vote to watch is the 
grudge vote, the smart guys who go 
in just to tip over the party for 
the hell of it.” 

Democrats still shudder over the 
1952 election and the long faces on 
some of the grudge voters when a 
Republican named Christian A. 
Herter was elected governor. “Sure, 
I voted against Dever,” was a com- 
mon remark, “but I didn’t think 
the bum would lose!” 
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Waters Strong and Many 


ELIZABETH MARSHALL THOMAS 


H ON A WILD plateau near Bié, 
in the Huambo district of cen- 
tral Angola, rise two mighty riv- 
ers, the Kwito and the Okovango. 
They wind side by side south and 
east a thousand miles through vast 
and stony wilderness, boiling in 
rapids through soft limestone gorges, 
until they meet and flow together at 
a place called Dirico, where the 
Okovango forms the border between 
Angola and South-West Africa. From 
Dirico the Okovango goes on alone, 
enlarged by the waters of the Kwito, 
and is slow and deep, sometimes so 
wide that the opposite shore ap- 
pears as a green mass on the horizon. 

The land beside the river is fertile 
and the banks are like a jungle with 
palm trees and fruit trees, with lilies 
and bulrushes and little wild pe- 
tunias, and jointed elephant grass 
that looks like bamboo. 

In some places the river seems to 
be a green field of papyrus, an ap- 
pearance that has deceived people 
who thought it was solid and fell 
through and drowned. It is the same 
wild, tufted papyrus that choked the 
Nile and the rivers of the Bible, the 
same papyrus that was first made 
into paper by the people of the 
Euphrates in the fourth century B.c. 
It is also used by the Mbukushu, a 
Bantu people who live by the river, 
who weave papyrus into thatches, 
use papyrus clumps as little rafts, 
and sometimes eat the roots. 

The river is a refuge for life in 
the wastes of the desert, and there 
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are great numbers of animals along 
its banks. There are elephants and 
buffalo, there are monkeys and 
leopards in the trees, and thousands 
of insects and birds. Reed bucks and 
rats and birds with big feet live on 
the papyrus islands. Crocodiles live 
in caves under the banks. As there 
are very few people to molest them 
the crocodiles grow to enormous size, 
and lie sunning themselves on rocks 
in the hot sun of noon, relaxed, fat, 
with their mouths open in sinister 
smiles as they let their teeth be picked 
by little egrets. In the afternoon and 
evening the crocodiles hunt, swim- 
ming under the muddy water where 
trees overhang the banks; at night, 
when the moon shines on the river 
and the water is warm and pale, the 
crocodiles rise to the surface and call 
to each other with hollow, booming 
cries. 

Hippos also live in the river, and 
are also active at night. They grunt 
and snort like giant pigs, and splash 
around busily with the moonlight 
shining on their naked backs. The 
Mbukushu are afraid of hippos; 
they say that hippos bite people 
and viciously overturn canoes. The 
Mbukushu also say that hippos are 
beloved by the river, and when a 
cold wind blows from the river at 
night the people know that a hippo 
has died and the river is searching 
for it. 

The Okovango is one of the few 
rivers of the world that do not 
flow eventually to the sea, for it ends 





in its own marshes. There, some of 


its water sinks into the earth to 
run off in unknown underground 
streams, but most of its water evap- 
orates. The river was discovered to 
Europeans in 1859 by Charles John 
Andersson, a Swedish explorer who, 
after months of lonely travel in the 
desert, first saw the river as a dark 
blue line on the horizon. He had not 
suspected that a river was there, but 
when he reached it he found it so 
big that he could hardly see across. 
“A cry of joy and satisfaction escaped 
me at this glorious sight,” he wrote 
of his experience. 

Andersson did not explore to the 
source of the Okovango, or to the 
marshes where it is received. But in 
Andersson’s time the water system 
of the Okovango was considerably 
larger than it is now. There was a 
continual flow of water from the 
marshes into a vast lake called 
Ngami, and from there down the 
River Botletle to the Makarikari 
Swamps, which are almost at the 
border of Southern Rhodesia. 

When Livingstone discovered Lake 
Ngami in 1849, the lake was full of 
water. It measured two hundred 
square miles, and reached to the foot 
of the Matabele Hills. There were 
hippos in it, and flamingos, frogs 
and oarbugs and weeds. Rightly did 
Livingstone call it a “fine-looking 
sheet of water.” 

Only a few years later, the climate 
of South Africa became a little drier. 
First, the Makarikari Swamps dried 
and became the Makarikari Pans. 
Then the River Botletle became a 
dusty path, and at last, shrinking 
Lake Ngami became a salt flat. For 
almost a century the great Okovango 
evaporated from its marshes while 
the lake bed was crossed by whirl- 
winds and was a desolate place. But 
in 1955, after a season of very heavy 
rains, the marshes flooded over and 
the lake was filled again. I saw it 
myself then, full for the first time 
since its discovery, and it was once 
again a paradise in the desert, a 
paradise of shining, weed-filled wa- 
ter, only a few feet deep. 


W' WERE an anthropological ex- 
pedition camped south of the 
Okovango in the Kalahari Desert. 
Just before New Year’s Eve, at the 
start of the rainy season, when travel 
in our part of the desert would have 
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been impossible because of the mud, 
we moved to a track that ran par- 
allel to the river though several 
miles south, a track that was two 
ruts through the desert sand and 
grass and was used |>y the great con- 
voys of trucks of the Witwatersrand 


Native Labour Ajsociation. This 
company, which is called Winella, 





recruits Bantu men in all the distant 
parts of South Africa and_ brings 
them to work in South Africa’s fac- 
tories, farms, and mines. Bantu men 
take the jobs to support their fam- 
ilies and also to raise lobola, the 
bride price of money or cattle still 
demanded by a girl’s parents to en- 
sure her well-being when she mar- 
ries. It is a lonely way to pay a bride 
price, for the young men are away 
for a year and a half. Once, in 
Ovamboland, where most of the men 
who passed our camp had come 
from, we met a girl whose young 
husband, just after they were mar- 
ried, had gone to work in the mines. 
He had been educated and could 
write, and before he had left her 
for a year and a ha!f, to mark her 
his own forever he had carved his 
name, Joseph, in the flesh of her 
arm. 

After the year and a half is over, 
the men are brought back to their 
own lands by the Winella convoys. 
We camped at a Bantu kraal beside 
a water hole on the Winella track, 
and every two weeks the convoy 
would come through to camp for 
the night at the water hole. First 
the convoy would come from the 
west, from Ovamboiand, filled with 
recruits. Two days later the convoy 
would come back from the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, filled with men 
coming home. In two weeks it would 
come from the west again. The four 
or five trucks of the convoy would 
always arrive late at night, and al- 
ways on Tuesdays or Thursdays. We 
could hear the convoy come from 
afar; we could hear the slow firing 
of the Diesels and the scream of the 
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exhausts, and above these noises we 
could hear the men singing, singing, 
as they sat crowded together like sol- 
diers in the backs of the jolting 
trucks, and the songs were the stir- 
ring Bantu music of the western 
tribes, in two or three parts, apparent 
even from far away. 

The trucks came very fast. A short 
time after we first heard them we 
would see their lights on the dark 
road and they would be upon us, 
the trucks pulled up to form a 
square as a protection from lions, 
and the veld filled with the huge 
Bantu miners groping in the dark 
for firewood. 

A group of these tall miners came 
upon me once when I was walking 
down the dark path from the kraal. 
“There’s a European!” said one in 
Ovambo. But I could speak a few 
words of Ovambo and I said “Good 
evening.” 

“Ho,” said the tall miners, and in 
the starlight I could see them bow. 

One of them spoke English. “Are 
you English?” he asked. 

“No, we’re Americans,” I said. 

“Americans from Johannesburg?” 

“No, Americans from America.” 

“I’m an Ovambo,” he said. “From 
Ovamboland.” 

The miners would cook a caldron 
of corn meal for themselves and then 
sleep on the ground, wrapped in 
their tattered clothes and ragged 
blankets, and in the morning, even 
before dawn, would start up the 
Diesels and drive away. One morn- 
ing as they left they sang a song in 
English. The song had heavy, hymn- 
like, minor music, but the words 
were these: 


“We are a happy 

And a jolly 

When we swim like fishie 
in the water. 

We are a happy 

And a jolly 

Today.” 


a THE RAINS had ended and 
the drought had started again, 
when we felt the need of a short 
vacation from the desert, we fol- 
lowed the Winella track east to 
Lake Ngami, then back to the Oko- 
vango. A river is a precious thing 
in a desert country where the rain- 
fall, though heavy, collects nowhere 
and even water holes are few. Some 





of the wild animals were moving 
from the desert to the river; we 
found their spoors on the Winella 
road. When we reached the river 
we found it swollen and huge, and 
it seemed like the Jordan, which 
in the harvest season following the 


rains “overfloweth all his banks.” 
We saw the Okovango in one of its 
brief flood periods. Since then the 
rains have not been so heavy and 
again a drought has gripped vast 
areas of South-West Africa. Today 
hundreds of people in Ovamboland 
are dying of thirst, the area is closed 
to visitors, and even if all the trucks 
of South Africa were used to carry 
water they could not bring enough 
to give everyone relief. 

But that year the river was beauti- 
ful, and when we stood on its bank 
we could smell the water and hear 
the wind blow in the papyrus leaves. 
It was a wild place, and we traveled 
a day along the bank before we came 
to a very small town. 

There are few European settle- 
ments on the Okovango, although 
there are several large Bantu towns 
and many Bantu villages. Europeans 





go to the river only if they are in 
some way concerned with Bantu 
life, either as administrators or mis- 
sionaries, usually medical mission- 
aries, or labor recruiters from the 
Winella Company, or traders who 
sell to the Bantu men returning 
from the mines. The town we went 
to had four European families and 
could properly be called a town be- 
cause, besides the four European 
houses, it had a post office, a short- 
wave broadcasting station, and a 
store. It was called Shakawe, and was 
the headquarters of the Winella 
Company for the area. 

No sooner did we arrive than a 
group of Bantu people informed our 
Bantu staff that on the previous day 
a hippo had killed a woman. A 
hippo climbed out of the river, so 
the people said, and walked quite a 
way out into the veld. It must have 
been sick, for it lay down to sleep 
under a tree. The people of a nearby 
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Bantu village came out to see it. 
Among them was an old woman who, 
though she had lived all her life by 
the river, had never seen a hippo 
before, and she went too close to it 
to look into its face. The hippo 
jumped to its feet and bit the old 
woman so savagely that she died, 
and then the hippo ran back to the 
river, to vanish under the reeds. 

We stayed at Shakawe as the 
guests of Mr. C. J. Mathias, who was 
the area director of Winella. He 
lives alone overlooking the river in 
a bungalow surrounded by a sort of 
hedge of banana leaves, each ragged 
leaf almost ten feet high. He was 
away when we arrived, so we 
camped on his floor. When he came 
home the following day he took us 
for a ride in a power launch owned 
by the Winella Company, used to 
collect recruits from Angola. It is 
the only power boat on the Okovan- 
go, and except for two rafts is the 
only way to cross the river unless 
you ride in a makora, a dugout 
canoe. Mr. Mathias was about to 
leave for a recruiting station on the 
far side of the swamps, at a place 
called Chief’s Island, near the An- 
gola border. Winella is not allowed 
to recruit labor in Angola, but if 
any Bantu people from Angola care 
to come to Chief’s Island, they can 
be recruited there. 


W* RODE in the boat all morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon we 
reached the swamp where the chan- 
nel ran between papyrus islands, and 
because the islands are always break- 
ing apart and the main stream 
changing, everyone knew the direc- 
tion we should be taking but no one 
knew the way. All afternoon we 
passed the beautiful, feathery papy- 
rus which waved out over the main 
stream in tufted fronds like the 
fronds in the hands of Pharaohs, 
and we saw many white birds and 
some crocodiles but no hippos, and 
heard no sound but the motor. It 
was too hot even for birds to sing. 
That night we camped on an island 
in the depth of the swamp. We slept 
on the ground in a host of mos- 
quitoes, and the air was heavy and 
close. I was afraid that a hippo 
would step on us as we lay on the 
ground, or bite us as one had bitten 
the old woman. A hippo did bump 
the boat in the middle of the night, 
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and must have been hurt, for it 
grunted and grunted again, it was 
so annoyed. 

In the morning we reached the 
recruiting station om Chief's Island. 
The station was an empty clearing 
surrounded by lemon trees. No one 
was there; recruits had not come in 
on their paths through the swamp 
and jungle, and we left soon, and 
got back to Shakawe at dark. The 
next day we got into our trucks and 


followed up the river on our way to 


a place called Andara. 


— Andersson first came to the 
Okovango, he approached from 
the south and journeyed up a dry, 
shallow valley called the Omataka 
Omaramba. The Omataka runs right 
to the Okovango, where the oma- 
ramba and the river are divided by 
a sort of natural dam. There is a 
naive belief held by some white 
South Africans that this dam was 
made by the Queen of Sheba. In the 
Omataka the desert sand was less 
deep, less heavy, and Andersson’s 
oxen did not have to pull as hard as 
they would have on the high ground. 
His route was followed later by 
many famous explorers and ivory 
hunters. It was followed in the early 
part of this century by two German 
Oblate priests who came with an 
ox wagon to found a mission. They 
were sent by Father Gotthardt, now 
Archbishop of South-West Africa, 
and they did found a mission at 
Andara, the first mission or settle- 
ment on the Okovango River. But 
the two priests died in the veld the 
year they came, and no grave, no 
trace of them was ever found, and 
no one could say what happened to 
them. 

Today there is a mission at An- 
dara, and three Catholic missions at 
three other places on the river. The 
first night out of Shakawe we slept 
in the bush and on the second day 
we saw the spire of the Andara mis- 
sion rising among the tropical trees. 
It was a red-tiled spire with a bell 
in it, and it looked for all the world 
like the spire of a little German 
town. The mission itself was as neat 
and cozy as a farmyard. There were 
vegetable gardens and a grape arbor 
and a few fruit trees. There were 
white chickens being herded by a 
very young Bantu child. Nothing 
about the mission showed a yielding 
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to the wilderness; in fact the mission 
had brought the wilderness to its 
knees. When one looked closely one 
could see that the buildings were of 
river-mud plaster, though painted 
white, and the neat fence around 
the garden was of papyrus reeds. 
The priests and the nuns came out 
to greet us, apologizing for their 
work clothes, for we had surprised 
them on a busy Friday afternoon. 
We were told, when we sat down at 
a table with Father Froelich, head 
of the mission, that only the bell 
had been brought from Germany. 
It had been sent to Andara by ox 
wagon years ago. We were served 
beer that had been brewed at the 
mission, even the hops raised in the 
alien Okovango ground. 

There were two priests, two nuns, 
and two brothers at Andara. They 
were missionaries to the Mbukushu. 
Many of the Mbukushu sent their 


children to the mission school, where 
the children received instruction in 
their own language and also in Eng- 
lish, German, and Afrikaans. Two 
of the young Mbukushu girls had 
become novices and worked with 
the nuns at the mission. Below their 
blue habits we could see their strong 
bare feet. 

After our glass of beer Father 
Froelich led us down a lane to the 
river. The people who live by the 
river always take you for a ride upon 
it. To us, this was a most welcome 
form of hospitality. Father Froelich 
took us for a ride in a dugout poled 
by three old Mbukushu men to an 
island in the center of the main 
stream. On the way the canoe passed 
under the branches of a wild plum 
tree that was dropping its fruit on 
the river. We ate some of the plums. 
On the far side of the island were 
rapids where once, said Father Froe- 
lich, a young Bantu woman was 
executed by her chief. It was the 
last execution by Bantu law in the 


area. The young woman had stolen 
food, for whigh she had been thrown 
into the river with her wrists bound 
together. But she had swum with 
her shoulders and had survived thie 
rapids, only to be dragged under by 
a crocodile in the pool below. 


_ WE CAME BACK to the mis- 
sion it was late afternoon. The 
others of our expedition went on to 
find a camping spot, although Father 
Froelich had invited us to spend the 
night. I waited behind at the invi:a- 
tion of one of the nuns, whose name 
was Sister Chrisantha. She was a 
German woman almost sixty yeirs 
old, and she wanted to show me a 
grotto in the jungle which had becn 
made when Andara first was buiit. 
It was a clearing on top of a stecp 
hill, bordered all around with palin 
trees, where there was a little blue 
and white figure of Mary. A creeper 
had started to grow around the feet 
of Mary, and Sister Chrisantha 
pulled it away. At the bottom of the 
hill on one side lay the mission gar- 
dens, all tended and neat in their 
papyrus fences, and on the other 
side was the river and the pool where 
the young woman had died. Sister 
Chrisantha told me that a crocodile 
still lived there; she saw it some- 
times when she was meditating in 
the grotto. We sat down on a bench. 
Sister Chrisantha told me that she 
had left Germany when she was only 
twenty-two, and upon joining the 
Benedictine Order had taken a vow 
of absence, so had never returned to 
her own country but had lived out 
her life in the wilderness of Africa. 
We sat for a long time in silence. 
She asked me if I had ever been to 
Germany. I said I had not. “But you 
have seen pictures of Germany?” she 
asked. 

“Oh yes,” I said. 

Sister Chrisantha sighed. “Ah, 
Germany; ah, Germany,” she said. 

A bell rang in the church below 
us. It was time for evening prayer. 
Sister Chrisantha went down the hill 
slowly, leaning on the little trees, 
her habit trailing, and left me in 
the grotto to watch for the crocodile. 
Presently I heard the voices of the 
two priests, the two nuns, and the 
two brothers singing a prayer, and 
the sound went out over the river 
to Angola, out over the jungle, until 
it was lost among the leaves. 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle § 


by HENRY ALLEN 


eee 
20 156 45 


Coomb, cirque, or corrie. 


154 119 61 73 33 95 68 


Souped-up jalopies. 


110 129 86 31 57 6 132 107 60 
** 4. The noble Brutus/Hath told you Caesar 





was ;/ \f it were so, it was a grievous 
fault..." -- Julius Caesar, I11,ii,83. 
97 5 17 133 65 147 


Able not Baker. 


142 91 84 74 117 125 69 

**Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me,/I| lift my lamp beside the golden door."* 
Author? 


118 121 120 38 19 139 35 
To reveal by external tokens. 


89 100 10 28 1-32 59 40 
Acrostician’s alma mater. 


96 122 141 22 93 16 48 


103 15 14 151 116 


Magistrate or official for local region. (8,7) 


140 


50 71 42 80 99 62 136 26 


**Thee, chauntress, oft, the woods among, 
| woo, to hear tee 
Milton, Il Penseroso, 1, 64, 


37 114 43 79 109 
General, 


SS 


39 «115 82 58 56 81 


‘Then at the balance, let’s be mute,/ We 
never can it.” Burns, Address to 
the Unco’ Guid. 


18 12 77 36 76 66 131 145 41 124 78 
In France it was called “‘le maquis’’, 


ES ee ee 


88 135 137 64 98 3 143 8 
Support for a drunk. 


75 105 138 126 


The upward pressure which the air exerts on 
a flying machine, 


54 149 13 21 
Land of Thomas Campbell’s exile, 


DIRECTIONS 


I) Each crossword definition contains 


on words 


two clues. One is a conventional syno- 
nym; the other a pun, anagram, or play 


2) Letters from the acrostic should be 
transferred to the corresponding squares 
in the crossword, and vice versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct words 
in the acrostic will, when read down, 
spell out the name of a prominent person. 
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ACROSS 
Instrument for returning loot. 
Crito in his acting mode. 


Holding fast to what hidebound 
cows havebefore changed spirits. 


| spot a hundred lace loops. 
Dam it but let something in. 


Sounds like a cleaner’s adver- 
tisement for the fourth estcte. 


(4,5) 
Argues thepoint with Pop’s gun. 


Cut little 
times. 


Albert quite a few 


A shameless woman was Ahab’s 
wife, 


- Ted’s art began this. 
. Six hundred and one fitful and 


not easy. 


. Prate more skillfully. 
. Held on to tune. 


. Rob a thousand in eastern lands 


for food fit for the gods. 


Does one shout this toa through 
highway? 


Strength in pitcher with ewer, 


104, 


119, 
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DOWN 
Nothing | led to got potted. 


| don’t glue a line from pole to 
pole. 


Beneficiary sounds like atmo- 
sphere. 


Ray and Gus are sweet, 


Gives again or, acts for? 


- Happen to hear a dog apostro- 


phized, 


+ Taine on trial with no will. 
- Vault to trounce F.D.R.? 


. What Acrostician is as he would 


say after, 


Part prone inharmony or accord, 
Acrostician might say. 


- Delightincoupleas enthusiastic 


as | am, 


Spirit in footepounds makes a 
woman dowdy. 


Dura lex, i. e., to banish by 
law. 


News of someone’s death in 
a booth, when Noch wasn't 
there, 











A Master of the Moment 


HILTON KRAMER 


i bee EXHIBITION called “Claude 
Monet: Seasons and Moments” 
at the Museum of Modern Art is 
without doubt the most pleasurable 
event ever mounted in that now 
venerable institution. Organized by 


Professor William C. Seitz of Prince- 


ton University, the show offers a 
dazzling selection of landscape and 
marine paintings by the artist whom 
everyone—admirers and hostile critics 
alike—acknowledged from the begin- 
ning as the principal votary of the 
impressionist style. There are 119 
works in all, only a small fraction 
of Monet’s copious output, of course 
—Professor Seitz estimates his life- 
time ceuvre to consist of more than 
three thousand works—but all the 
same an impressive and _ pointed 
summary ,of an artistic career that 
has been through some odd fluctua- 
tions in critical judgment. Of all the 
gifted painters who are known to 
us as impressionists, Monet is the 
one whose stature has proved most 
vulnerable to changes of public at- 
titude toward the _ impressionist 
aesthetic itself. It scarcely needs say- 
ing that the presence of this mag- 
nificent survey at the Museum of 
Modern Art is, among other -hings, 
testimony to the high regard in 
which the impressionist style is held 
at the present moment. 

That Monet should now be ac- 
knowledged as a master, and par- 
ticularly on the basis of the late 
paintings—those executed between 
the 1890’s and 1926, the year of his 
death at eighty-six—which form the 
core of the current exhibition, is a 
commentary on the extent to which 
the style of contemporary painting 
molds our taste for the art of the 
past. During the heyday of cubism 
and its influence, it was the art of 
Cézanne, with its rigorous formal 
power and its ambition to make 
something classic and immutable out 
of the ambiguous sensory data of 
impressionism, that was commonly 
recognized by artists and critics as 
the fulcrum of twentieth-century 
form. There was scarcely an im- 
portant artist in Europe or America 
between the wars who regarded 
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Monet as anything but an old- 
fashioned painter with nothing to 
contribute to the future of painting. 
The change came after the Second 
World War, when artists, particular- 
ly in New York, began systematically 
rejecting the rigorous but (so they 
felt) worn-out syntax of cubism in 
favor of a freer and more impro- 
vised style of painting. The results 
of this turn of events have been 
abundantly evident in the anarchic 
styles which came increasingly to 
dominate the painting of the 1950's, 
and it was this wave of taste that 
brought forth the current revival 
of interest in Monet and the radical 
revaluation of his late works, espe- 
cially the water-lily paintings of 
1916-1926. Renowned art historians 
like Sir Kenneth Clark and Lionello 
Venturi spoke for a generation in 
regarding these late works as an 
evidence of Monet’s declining pow- 





ers, but now artists and critics close 
to radical painting in Paris and 
New York—notably André Masson 
in France and Clement Greenberg 
in this country—have claimed the 
late Monets as precursors of a new 
style. In the summer of 1956, the 
Paris dealer Katia Granoft put on a 
major show of these late works, 
many of them abandoned in Monet’s 
studio for decades as worthless, and 
it proved to be a sensation. The 
work was then shown that fall at 
Knoedler’s in New York, and by 
the end of the year museums and 
astute collectors had snapped them 
up. In four years the market value 
of these late paintings has increased 
as much as five hundred per cent, 
and their influence on current paint- 
ing has been equally inflationary. 

It will be seen, then, that the 
Monet exhibition is far from being 





a disinterested survey of a master 
artist; it confirms, rather, a revision 
of critical taste that may now be 
seen as complete. Cézanne’s author- 
ity as a progenitor of the modern 
movement has by no means been 
impaired by this change of taste, but 
for the moment he must share with 
Monet the peculiar glamour that 
attaches to an artist of the past whom 
current practitioners can look upon 
as a blood relation. And if the delin- 
quent style of the 1950’s needed in 
uncle to crown its success, what a 
handsome and gracious old gentle- 
man he turns out to be! Rarely his 
so much that is beautiful been used 
to justify so much that is ugly. 


| premage Seitz has brought to- 
gether the best of Monet’s land- 
scape art, and the exhibition is 
marked by an exemplary fidelity to 
the painter’s outlook, which was e:- 
sentially naturalistic. The essence ol 
Monet’s style lay in his great ca- 
pacity to surrender his art and his 
whole personality to the visual, per- 
ceptual data of the moment—to 
base his art on a momentary glimpse 
of the natural world, and to 
make something not only lyrical 
but monumental out of ephemeral 
materials. 

For this reason, notwithstanding 
the charm of the early pictures in 
the show, the climax of the exhibi- 
tion comes in the great series pic- 
tures: those paintings of haystacks, 
of cathedrals, of London and Venice, 
and above all the paintings of the 
artist’s water garden at Giverny, in 
which the same subject is treated 
again and again at different hours 
of the day and different times of the 
year. These paintings disclose the 
most extraordinary delicacy of per- 
ception and a virtuosity in the 
handling of paint on canvas that 
is equal to the subtlest and most 
minute changes in the visual at- 
mosphere. Monet was the very oppo- 
site of those imperious masters who 
impose a uniform method on every 
subject. His paintings of Norway 
are blurry and snow-blind, his hay- 
stacks burn in the sun, the Ducal 
Palace at Venice imposes its majes- 
tic structure even as it dissolves in 
the reflections of the canal. There 
was a stroke in his brush and a color 
in his palette to match every sensi- 
tion that impinged on his retina. 
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RECORD NOTES 


ARTOK: Music For Strincs, Percussion, 
AND Cetesta, Leopold Stokowski, cond. 
(Capitol; mono or stereo.) Chicago Sym- 
phony, Fritz Reiner, cond. (RCA Victor; 
mono or stereo.) 


Music for Strings, Percussion, and 
Celesta, composed in 1936, may well 
endure as the one perfect expression 
of Béla Bart6ék’s special if limited 
genius. Its mood of terse intensity, 
its tart harmonies, and its uncom- 
mon instrumentation are eloquently 
Bartokian—more so, it seems to me, 
than the comparatively convention- 
al products of the composer’s last 
years in America. The piece is akin 
in spirit to Picasso’s “Guernica”; 
throughout it one senses the tensions 
and fears that haunted the Europe 
of the 1930's. 

These are the music’s first stereo 
recordings, and they are the first to 
indicate the kind of sonic effects that 
Bartok intended. His scoring calls 
for two complete string groups 
placed to the left and right of the 
conductor, with the percussion seat- 
ed between them and the double 
basses in the rear. Melodies are 
made to jump back and forth shuttle- 
cock-fashion, and eerie instrumental 
combinations emerge from various 
parts of the stage. Only two-channel 
recording can begin to approximate 
these effects. 

The two conductors take rather 
different views of this music. Rei- 
ner’s version is taut, driving, explicit, 
ultraprecise. Stokowski’s is softer, 
slower, a bit more careless of detail; 
it emphasizes the note of mystery in 
the music and suggests a more im- 
provisatory quality. I prefer the 
Stokowski; I suspect Barték would 
have preferred the Reiner. 


HOPIN: BALLApDes. Artur Rebinstein, 
piano. (RCA Victcr; mono or stereo.) 
Ten or twenty years ago Artur 


Rubinstein’s first recording of the 
Ballades would have been an event. 
If it passes little heralded today, the 
fault lies not with Rubinstein or 
with Chopin but with the profligate 
record industry, which has jaded our 
ears with too much too soon. Amid 
the welter of routine productions we 
can too easily neglect a jewel of 
music-making such as the Andantino 
introduction to the F major Ballade 
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here, with its incredible range of 
tones and its finely wrought fluctua- 
tions of tempo. But this whole record 
is a compendium of marvels—Ru- 
binstein’s and Chopin’s. Sublime 
partnerships of this order should 
never be taken for granted. 


AYDN: SYMPHONIFS 99-104. Royal Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra, Sir Thomas Bee- 

cham, cond. (Capitol, 3 records; mono or 
stereo.) 


It is fitting that the world’s most 
accomplished interpreter of these 
London-bred symphonies should be 
a British conductor. And it is our 
great fortune that his readings 
should have been captured at his 
full maturity in splendid stereo 
sound. 

Beecham is unexcelled, indeed un- 
approached, in this repertoire. His 
Haydn is at once delicate and virile, 
elegant and hearty. How he blends 
these seemingly contrary qualities 
is his own secret. Perhaps it has 
something to do with the fact that 
temperamentally he is very much 
Haydn’s sort of man—a sensitive and 
imaginative musician who nurtures 
a bluff, worldly, at times irreverent 
outlook on art and life. Beecham’s 
Haydn conveys the same essential 
rightness, exhibits the same sympa- 
thetic alliance between re-creator 
and creator, that one encounters 
in Landowska’s Bach, Rubinstein’s 
Chopin, or Toscanini’s Verdi. 

Two of the symphonies in this 
album—the “Military” (No. 100) and 
the “Clock” (No. 101)—are first re- 
cordings for Beecham, and doubly 
desirable for that. His “Military” 
makes a great noise, as it should, 
but not at the price of disfiguring 
with raucous playing the prevailing 
eighteenth-century patina; and _ his 
“Clock” displays some wondrously 
shaded balances between strings 











and winds in the dainty Andante. 
Beecham’s previous recordings of 
the other symphonies, which date 
mostly from before the war, now 
seem quite anemic in sound. Re. 
recordings of these were badly need- 
ed. The new version of Symphony 
No. 99 in E flat—long a Beecham 
speciality—is particularly welcome. 

The instrumentalists of the Royal 
Philharmonic perform as usual w ith 
high precision and polish, and the 
stereo sound is clean and [ill- 
bodied. 


| EONCAVALLO: Paciiacci. Mario-Del Nion- 
‘aco, tenor; Cornell MacNeil, baritone; 
Gabriella Tucci, soprano; et al.; Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Accademia di Santa 
Cecilia, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, cond. 
(London, 2 records; mono or stereo.) 


This new recording demonstrates 
that the tenore robusto of Mario lel 
Monaco still yields to none in brassy, 
clarion strength and brilliance. It 
also confirms reports from Europe 
that this singer at last shows signs of 
becoming an artist. Here, instead of 
merely bawling loud and clear, Del 
Monaco troubles to modulate his 
voice and to shape phrases with a 
good deal of grace. His portrayal of 
Canio now begins to approach the 

Martinelli level of achievement. 
Cornell MacNeil, an American 
baritone of equally robust vocal 
endowments, is a first-rate Tonio. 
Unfortunately, Gabriella Tucci por- 
trays a tentative-sounding Nedda, 
Renato Capecchi seems decidedly 
unpersuasive as Silvio, and Moli- 
nari-Pradelli’s conducting does not 
rise above routine competence. Lon- 
don’s recording—with considerable 
stage action in the stereo version—is 
effective but overly reverberant. The 
acoustic ambiance suggests the bath- 

tub more than the opera house. 
—ROoLanp GELATI 
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ime Enp oF IpgoLocy: ON THE ExHaus- 
TION OF PouiticaL IDEAS IN THE FIFTIBS, 
by Daniel Bell. Free Press. $7.50. 


If there was ever a time when ide- 
ologies moved the world, it is today, 
in our time. Behind the momentum 
of Russia, the transformation of 
China, the awakening of Africa, the 
labors of India, more is visible than 
just brute political power or wild, 
uniocused popular aspirations. It is 
ideology that whips the straining 
populace and the driving coachmen 
alike; ideology that provides the 
masses with quasi-religious glimpses 
of the future and their leaders with 
near-Messianic interpretations of 
history; ideology that implants in 
both unshakable convictions of a 
heroic destiny. 

Hence when Daniel Bell—journal- 
ist, roving scholar, and now associate 
professor of sociology at Columbia 
—writes of The End of Ideology, he 
is patently not writing about the 
maelstrom of contemporary events. 
Rather, he is concerned with an area 
of lull within the storm, a haven 
where the winds of political and 
social thought blow mild and calm. 
This haven is the western world, and 
especially its Anglo-American core. 





For here, as Mr. Bell says, the ide- 
ologies that fire the rest of the world 
with chiliastic hopes and dreams no 
longer strike a spark. For the West, 
“ideology, which was once the road 
to action, has become a dead end.” 

It is clear that Mr. Bell is by no 
means speaking for himself alone 
when he pronounces the demise of 
ideology for the western intellectual. 
In 1955 a hundred and fifty writers, 
statesmen, philosophers, and social 
scientists, representing all shades of 
western opinion from conservative to 
socialist, gathered in Milan to de- 
bate the great political and social 
issues that traditionally had divid- 
ed them. But the outcome of the 
congress was an unexpected one. 
There was no debate. There were no 
issues. In the general subscription to 
the open society, the welfare state, 

















The Lull Within the Storm 


ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 


and the mixed economy, the old 
ideological controversies had come to 
a broad consensus, and the old ide- 
ological fervor had cooled to room 
temperature. More than one partici- 
pant, summing up the conference, 
raised the question: “The end of 
ideology?” In removing the question 
mark Mr. Bell is not being conten- 
tious. He is merely recognizing an 
intellectual fait accompli. 


¢ is this turn of ideas, this change 
of tone in the political dialogue 
of the West, that makes Mr. Bell’s 
book of unusual interest. For the 
purpose of his collection of essays, 
apercus, and criticisms is in no sense 
to lament the end of ideology but to 
make the most of it. Accordingly we 
find here more than a commentary 
on “the exhaustion of political ideas 
in the fifties”; we also have revealed 
to us the appearance of social reality 
once the ideological glasses of the 
past have been removed. 

With these purposes in mind, Mr. 
Bell ranges over a broad section of 
the American social terrain. We be- 
gin by investigating the ambiguities 
of ideological theories of American 
life: critically examining the images 
of America as a “mass society,” re- 
viewing changes in the institutional 
structure of capitalism, looking brief- 
ly into the idea of “national char- 
acter,” peering at the nature of po- 
litical consensus within the shifting 
American scene. Thereafter we pass 
to a collection of essays that stress 
the complexities of social reality. We 
are treated to a high-class sociologi- 
cal entertainment in “Crime as an 
American Way of Life,” brought up 
sharp against the harsh necessities of 
stevedoring as another fact of life, 
asked to look at trade unionism from 
the unfamiliar focus of “The Capi- 
talism of the American Proletariat,” 
and finally led to a lengthy analysis 
of the meaning of work in an indus- 
trial society. We conclude with four 
essays on “The Exhaustion of Uto- 
pia”—essays ranging from brief pro- 
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An Innocent’s Guide to Principles 

and Practices, Respectable and 

Otherwise, Behind the Election 
of American Presidents 


by Robert Bendiner 


Contributing Editor of The Reporter 











“It isn’t often that you get 
two people like Robert Ben- 
diner — the best reporter on 
American politics in the busi- 
ness and just about the 
country’s finest wit and 
ironist. White House Fever 
offers instruction to voters, 
stimulation to scholars, and 
fun for everyone.” 

— *Richard H. Rovere 
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files of people and periodicals to a 
systematic analysis of current theo- 
ries of Soviet behavior. 

As a sociologist-commentator on 
our society, Mr. Bell is in a class by 
himself. He brings not only a formi- 
dable arsenal of learning to his 
task but also the skills and sensi- 
tive perceptions of a- working jour- 
nalist, with the result that his essays 
have not only substance but style. 
Inevitably in a collection of previ- 
ously published work there is some 
unevenness, a certain repetition, and 
a lack of cumulative impact. But 
considered individually the essays 
have great distinction; one of them, 
“Work and Its Discontents,” is in 
penetration and profound human- 
ism an ornament to the sociological 
literature of our day. 


REE as we accompany 
Mr. Bell on his diversified 
sociological tour we are participat- 
ing in something more than an intel- 
lectual ramble interesting for its own 
sake. We are also learning, indirectly 
as well as directly, about the point 
of view of anti-ideological inquiry 
itself. 

The first thing we learn about is 
the pitfalls of the traditional ideo- 
logical mind-set. The trouble with 
the old ideologies, Mr. Bell makes 
clear, is that “Like the indiscrimi- 
nate use by the Communists of the 
term ‘bourgeois democracy’ in the 
thirties, or by Burnham of ‘mana- 
gerial society’ in the forties, or the 
term ‘totalitarianism’ in the fifties, 
particular and crucial differences be- 
tween societies are obscured.” Thus 
Mr. Bell’s book is, among other 
things, a demonstration of the way 
in which the ideological brush ob- 
literates the complexities and obsti- 
nacies of life. We find the limp re- 
mains of theories pricked by his 
particularistic needle—the ominous 
but imprecise formulations of C. 
Wright Mills, the woolly omnium- 
gatherum of Max Lerner, the various 
“romantic” ideologies of “mass so- 
ciety,” the foggier, or more danger- 
ous, simplifications of Marxism or 
Leninism. The end of ideology thus 
signals an end to the comforts and 
convictions of belief. “The claims of 
doubt,” writes Mr. Bell, “are prior 
to the claims of faith. One’s commit- 
ment is to one’s vocation.” 

But there is more here than just 
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an emphasis on empiricism for the 
sake of intellectual clarity. Mr. Bell 
sees in ideologies the source not only 
of mental confusion but also of 
potential serious social disruption. 
“The tendency to convert moral 
issues into ideological problems, to 
invest them with moral color and 
high emotional charge,” he writes, 
“is to invite conflicts which can only 
damage society.” 


H™ WE PASS to a more serious 
question. For in “protecting”  so- 
ciety from the disrupting influence 
of ideology, is one not also protect- 
ing it from the only motive force 
strong enough to alter its central 
institutions? “The perspective | 
adopt,” Mr. Bell tells us in his intro- 
duction, “‘is anti-ideological, but not 
conservative.” Yet it is instructive 
to reflect on the choice of subjects 
that his anti-ideological position 
brings to his attention—and to re: 
flect as well on those which it ex- 
cludes. For then we see that Mr. Bell 
does not bring his sharp and icono- 
clastic scrutiny to bear on the valid- 
ity of the canons of central opinion 
with any degree of skepticism com- 
parable to that with which he probes 
the fallacies of the extremes of belief. 
Whereas the Utopian conceptions of 
a socialist paradise receive their cold 
and penetrating analysis, no similar 
analysis is applied to the easy current 
assumptions of the Great Consensus 
itself. In a book that searches for 
the elements of faith that underlie 
radical beliefs, there is no exposure 
of the similar elements of faith in 
the widely held opinions about the 
extent of change in American capi- 
talism, or the workability of the 
mixed economy, or the nature of 
social justice in the welfare state, or 
the adequacy of an open society to 
cope with the exigencies of contem- 
porary history. It is not that Mr. Bell 
is unduly respectful of these pillars 
of central conservative doctrine. It is 
rather that his anti-ideological posi- 
tion naturally directs him away from 
launching any critical attack on the 
bastions of social stability and con- 
tinuity. 

But the issue here is larger than 
that of the mood and inclination of 
a single brilliantly inquisitive soci- 
ologist. Rather the book forces us to 
consider the temper and passion of 
the larger intellectual society whose 
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point of view, in a number of re- 
spects, it represents. Today, as Mr. 
Bell half ruefully writes: “Few seri- 
ous minds believe any longer that 
one can set down ‘blueprints’ and 
through ‘social engineering’ bring 
about a new utopia of social harmo- 
ny.” He goes on to say: “Social re- 
form . . . does not give a younger 
generation the outlet for ‘self-ex- 
pression’ and. ‘self-definition’ that it 
wants. The trajectory of enthusiasm 
has curved East, where, in the new 
ecstacies for economic utopia, the 
‘future’ is all that counts.” 

In the West we watch this trajec- 
tory with mixed envy and despair. 


Our intellectuals have learned very 
well the lesson that follows from 
an abandonment of skepticism and 
doubt before the blandishments of 
ideology. We are far too wise to “be- 
lieve” in the future any more; we 
return to the inescapable and unfor- 
giving present. The problem, how- 
ever, is what we shall be able to 
make of that present, once the future 
is divested of its ideological glow. 
The question is whether, in our fear 
of being deceived and undone by an 
excess of ideological faith, we may 
not consign ourselves into the equal- 
ly dangerous bondage of an inert 
acquiescence in the status quo. 


The Ghostly Galleons 


SIDNEY ALEXANDER 


HE ArRMapA, by Garrett 

Houghton Mifflin. $6. 
Whether history really repeats itself 
is perhaps less important than the 
illusion that it does. Thus in 1940, 
when Hitler’s legions stood poised 
across the Channel, more than one 
Englishman drew strength from 
ghostly galleons foundering. 

Garrett Mattingly retells the story 
that gave rise to the legend of the 
defeat of the Invincible Spanish Ar- 
mada in 1588, retells it with such 
zest and such a wealth of delightful 
detail that the legend, instead of be- 
ing dispelled, is made comprehen- 
sible. This, it seems to me, is one of 
the marks of a great historian: A 
historical “fact” is like an atomic 
particle: as it disintegrates into 
myth its true potential is revealed. 
Positivism and debunking which fail 
to take this into account are cheap 
and easy. 

Now with this book we can under- 
stand what the Armada was all 
about and why it came to symbolize 
what it did. Gathering his materials 
from the archives of all Europe, Mat- 
tingly sees the enterprise against 
England as the focus of a world 
struggle between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. The 130 ships of the 
Invincible Armada that put forth 
from Lisbon on May 9, 1588, were 
the military expression of the Coun- 
ter Reformation. The pitiful rem- 
nant of forty-four ships that crept 


Mattingly. 
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into Corunna on September 23 were 
symbols of the failure of any effort 
to impose religious unity by force. 

The awesome crescent formation 
of the Armada, worried and snapped 
at by the nimbler Elizabethan sea 
dogs, is only the last act of an excit- 
ing drama of plot and counterplot. 
In a series of swift, tautly written 
chapters, Mattingly builds up to his 
gunfire in the Channel. Without de- 
parting from the documentation, 
this historian can sketch character 
or set scenes rolling as vividly as any 
romancer: the executioner stooping 
to exhibit the head of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and finding himself with 
only:a kerchief and wig left in his 
hand while the shiny skull rolls 
away; Elizabeth ruling her people 
“. .. by the arts by which a clever 
woman rules a lover’; brooding 
Philip in his Escorial, monkish, as- 


“ee 


cetic, . eyes red-rimmed, bones 
aching, fingers stiff, at his self- 
imposed task of chief clerk of 


the Spanish empire’; Sir Francis 
Drake, convinced that the Deity 
was a Protestant who looked with 
favor upon his marauding; the 
barricades of Paris and the mur- 
der of the Duke of Guise which 
read like scenes out of Dumas. 


Ww Mattingly finally gets to his 
sea battles, the professor of his- 


tory has been entirely replaced by a 
Churchillian figure happily scowling 
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The New Orleans Picayune journalist's 
vivid, firsthand impressions of the 
Santa Fe Trail and the settlements of 
New Mexico in 1839. These unre- 
touched accounts from the Picayune 
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plains adventure. Illustrated. $5.95 
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tury, and provides this objective and 
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bad. Illustrated. $4.95 
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into the wake from the taffrail. The 
miracle is that without ever manipu- 
lating the facts, a leap into fantasy 
takes place: the great galleons sail, 
these sixteenth-century figures talk 
and bleed, and the personality of 
the author—a flavorsome compound 
of down-to-earthness and wry roman- 
ticism—pervades it all. 

This combination of scholarship 
and art, which was once taken for 
granted as the two indispensable 
arms of Clio, has been damaged, par- 
ticularly during the past century, by 
the illusion that history is or could 
be a science like physics or chemistry. 
We have had either ideological his- 
tory, the search for and supposed 
isolation of laws manifesting them- 
selves in the flow of events, or else a 
drear cataloguing of facts, a lawyer’s 
sifting of evidence, a bookkeeper’s 
inventory of bare bones. 

Garrett Mattingly belongs rather 
to the tradition of Prescott and Park- 
man and Macaulay—that is, with the 
artists of history.Nineteen years went 
into the brooding and making of 
this book, but it is not excessively 
long. Tough-minded, dryly distrust- 
ful of all big generalizations, this 
historian spins a sailorman’s yarn— 
and demonstrates that the shapely 
art of narrative is not necessarily 
antithetical to the truth. 

What was decided by those run- 
ning sea battles? In an epilogue 





Mattingly muses upon this question 
with the tart pragmatism that is the 
surface of his manner. The defeat 
did not decide the issue of the war 
between England and Spain. It did 
not “transfer the command of the 
sea from Spain to England.” It did 
not demonstrably create “the mood 
of buoyant optimism” out of which 
exploded Shakespeare and Eliva- 
bethan drama. What was decided? 


were goes along with those 
older historians who found that 
the significance of the Armada lay in 
blocking the plans of the Counier 
Reformation to reimpose religious 
unity by force in Europe. “Philip 
and his militant advisers dreamed of 
a great crusade which should wipe 
out heresy and impose on Christen- 
dom the king of Spain’s Catholic 
peace. Drake and his fellow Puritans 
dreamed of spreading the religious 
revolution throughout Europe uniil 
Anti-Christ was hurled from his 
throne. Both dreams were wide of 
reality. Neither the Catholic nor the 
Protestant coalition had the neces- 
sary unity, or could dispose of the 
necessary force. Systems of ideas, 
though usually self-limiting in their 
spread, are harder to kill than men, 
or even than nations. Of all the 
kinds of war, a crusade, a total war 
against a system of ideas, is the 
hardest to win.” 


Mr. Hunt’s Woolly Utopia 


DONALD BARTHELME 


A= by H. L. Hunt. H. L. Hunt 
Press. $0.50. 
One of the disadvantages of being 
the richest man in the country (or 
the second or fourth) must be a pro- 
found sense of political frustration. 
No matter how many billions you 
command, you are given under the 
Constitution only one vote. The 
insult is personal; in the voting 
booth, you are brought at a stroke 
to the level of the poorest citizen. 
Worse, you must abide by decisions 
which are not your personal choices. 
In his Utopian romance Alpaca, 
H. L. Hunt of Dallas sets out to cor- 
rect this gross equity. 

As a novelist Mr. Hunt quickly 
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brushes aside a mildly hilarious love 
story (“You have my devotion, but 
I must tell you that I love my coun- 
try more”) to get down to business: 
the establishment of a perfect state 
where the number of votes a man 
has bears some reasonable resem- 
blance to his financial status. In the 
process of drafting a constitution for 
Alpaca, a tiny, vaguely South Amer- 
ican republic, he has tidied up some 
other loose ends that have been 
worrying him, such as curbing the 
power of the unions, getting the 
citizens off the dole, abolishing con- 
fiscatory taxes, and generally clean- 
ing up the mess in which old-style 
voters have chosen to leave things. 
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It is hard going, for Mr. Hunt’s prose 
combines the virtues of Anthony 
Hope and Michael Arlen; but it is 
an earnest effort, and very much in 
the public interest. With General 
Bullmoose, the author believes that 
“what is good for the possessor of 
the greatest wealth in the Nation is 
good for the poorest citizen or the 
citizen in any degree of prosperity 
between these extremes.” 


Jis HERO is a young man named 
Juan Achala, handsomely en- 
dowed with “flashing eyes beneath 
shapely brows” and “an innate per- 
suasiveness and power.” Like the 
hero of the conventional quest 
novel, Juan journeys through the 
world in search of wisdom; unlike 
characters in more complex works, 
he finds exactly what he is looking 
for. Surrounding himself with a 
quorum of the leading thinkers of 
his day, he forms a Plan Team. The 
product of their joint ratiocination 
is the Alpaca constitution. 

With this instrument Mr. Hunt 
is revenged upon our Founding 
Fathers, for whom he nevertheless 
professes the greatest admiration in 
a special chapter on the U.S. Consti- 
tution, which is offered side by side 
with his own, presumably for pur- 
poses of comparison. Its most revo- 
lutionary provision is a system of 
graduated suffrage. Citizens of Al- 
paca who are eighteen through 
twenty-one and sixty-six or older 
get one vote; citizens twenty-two 
through sixty-five get two. Bonus 
votes are added based upon the 
amount of taxes paid, or the citizen’s 
“contribution to the Nation.” Those 
who are among the top ten per cent 
of all taxpayers get seven additional 
votes; those among the top twenty 
per cent, six additional votes; and 
so on down to the top sixty per cent, 
who get one additional vote. There 
are also bonus votes for waiving re- 
tirement payments, government sal- 
ary, and government per diem, and 
for paying a voluntary poll tax. 
“Exhaustive discussion by the Plan 
Team led them to the conclusion 
that the graduated voting system of- 
fered the best hope of preventing 
‘share-the-wealth’ and treasury hand- 
out excesses which are only too often 
the end result of ‘voting by head’ 
suffrage.” Mr. Hunt warns darkly 
that such measures have “frequently 
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forced the responsible property 
holders to turn in despair to a dicta- 
tor or some other desperate expedi- 
ent in the hope of warding off 
national ruin.” 

The “voting power” of a taxpayer 
is figured with close attention to 
such matters as his pro rata share of 
the taxes paid by companies in 
which he owns stock. The rationale 
of this system, according to the 
Plan Team, is unimpeachable: “In 
efficiently operated corporations 
the largest stockholder naturally has 
the greatest voting power.” But the 
heavy taxpayer is not merely the 
biggest voter; he is also the best. “It 
was also pointed out that while the 
big taxpayers could not be expected 
to see eye-to-eye and vote together, 
those who paid little or no taxes 
could be expected to vote alike and 
constitute what is often known as 
a ‘bloc’ vote.” Furthermore, “the 
recognition that he has a direct 
stake in the government and _ its 
spendings gives him [the large tax- 
payer] an alertness and caution in 
the exercise of his citizenship which 
is seldom found in the non-taxpayer 
or the very small taxpayer.” 


Signe ALERTNESS and caution are ad- 
mirably present in some of the 
other provisions of the plan. The tax- 
ing powers of the Alpacan govern- 
ment are severely restricted, “to pre- 
vent confiscation.” Income tax 
cannot exceed twenty-five per cent, 
property taxes 1.25 per cent, the 
inheritance tax twenty-four per cent. 
For labor, there are several attractive 
clauses. The “sacred right to work” 
is zealously safeguarded; unemploy- 
ment insurance is forbidden, as is 
“a guaranteed wage for a future 
period of time.” Aliens, who have a 
tendency to “consort with intellec- 
tuals to build and join subtle organ- 
izations . . . for the overthrow of 
their host government,” are severely 
scrutinized, and are not admitted 
unless they are wholly self-support- 
ing. And “the government shall con- 
duct its affairs so as to compete as 
little as possible with private indus- 
try.” 

In Alpaca, under the new con- 
stitution, public issues are fearlessly 
debated by chosen representatives of 
the two major political philosophies, 
the Liberals and the Constructives. 
For this only the printed word is 
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permitted; discussion via radio and 
television or “before more than 200 
persons” is outlawed as inflamma- 
tory. The plan is presented to the 
people, and after a debate carried on 
“without hysteria” Alpaca accepts 
the inevitable. Here Mr. Hunt him- 
self enters a disclaimer: the Alpaca 
Plan, he says, is peculiarly fitted to 
small, compact countries, and might 
not work so well elsewhere. 

The novel proper ends in a burst 
of exclamation points. “Alpacans 
wanted to be compelled to do the 
just, honorable and right thing, and 
they wanted desperately that others 





be required to do the same. Then 
there would be Peace! It was as 
simple as that!” 

What is remarkable about the 
book is Mr. Hunt’s modesty. Why 
should he be content with a mere 
ten or twelve extra votes when he 
could, by adjusting the scale, have 
hundreds? It may be that political 
power is not what touches him most. 
Perhaps he is only interested in 
re-establishing the view, somewhat 
tarnished in recent times, that moncy 
is something more than bonds a:d 
banknotes—it is manna, a mark of 
wisdom and a sign of grace. 


The Artist as Politician 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


ERNANOS: His PoriticaL. THOUGHT AND 
Propuecy, by Thomas Molnar. Sheed 
and Ward. $3.95. 


Can one think of a major French 
novelist of the nineteenth or twen- 
tieth century who remained pleas- 
antly unconcerned with politics? 
There is Colette, perhaps, but in the 
last years of her long life even she 
employed her exquisite skill to add 
bitter memories of the German occu- 
pation to the never faded, never 
dulled recollections of provincial 
childhood, with the changing sea- 
sons, the flower gardens, the early 
loves. Most French novelists seem 
to have lived, or still to live, obsessed 
by the rewarding image of a state 
funeral, a parade of dignitaries fol- 
lowing the hearse to the Cemetery of 
Pére Lachaise, crowds lining the 
streets, and then, at the open grave, 
speeches by survivors awaiting their 
own glorious turn. Victor Hugo set 
the pattern. 

When Georges Bernanos published 
Under the Sun of Satan in 1926, the 
politically innocent American read- 
er—there are no politically innocent 
French readers—would have been 
hard put to find any politics in it. 
The Diary of a Country Priest, ten 
years later, contained no single men- 
tion of Léon Blum, no appalled 
lament that seaside resorts—Queen 
Victoria’s Cannes, Monet’s Sainte- 
Adresse, Ravel’s Saint-Jean-de-Luz— 
were crowded with workers on paid 
vacations, no premonition of inter- 
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national disaster. It seemed that 
Bernanos was tormented by a sole 
concern with the victory or defeat 
of evil, with the presence or absenc: 
of love—for him the two phrases were 
the same—in the heart of man. In 
both novels, as also in La Joie and 
L’Imposture, he placed this mortal, 
this immortal combat where it is 
waged in its most acute form: a 
child’s innocence is destroyed or 
preserved, a priest’s charity fails in 
despair or triumphs. Bernanos’ in- 
novation, shocking and incompre- 
hensible to many, was not his in- 
terest in children but his interest in 
priests. Americans had been made 
accustomed to the priest with a 
brogue coaching basketball and 
crooning ballads, or, in the British 
version, to white-flanneled clerics at 
cricket. Bernanos restored the ele- 
ment of peril that is central in the 
priestly vocation. He presented 
(L’Imposture) the tragedy of the 
supremely intellectual priest surviv- 
ing in arrogant desolation after 
losing his faith or, as Bernanos 
would put it, his capacity for love; 
and as a counterpart (Satan and The 
Diary), the priest abandoned and 
despised by all, fearing in the dark 
night of the soul that God has aban- 
doned him too, yet persisting in 
truth and love. 

The Aztecs, with their priests 
standing, blood-covered, high on 
their pyramidal altars, tearing out 
the sacrificial victim’s quivering 
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heart, would have understood him; 
the Greeks, with their hallucinated 
guardians of the oracle in its serpent- 
filled caves, would have known what 
he was talking about; the witch 
hunters of Salem would have taken 
him as a matter of course. But to 
many readers of our times, convinced 
that good and evil are relative, there 
can hardly be any great drama in a 
conflict between them—even, or par- 
ticularly, when an author, seeking 
to give physical presence to these 
abstractions, names one of them 
Satan and the other God. 


A’ TER THE FALL of France another 
side of Bernanos was brought 
to the attention of Americans. He 
was living in Brazil. Political 
pamphlets published in Rio arrived 
in New York. They were eloquent, 
bitter, filled with typos, and they 
pursued the themes of his novels; 
but now Satan was named Vichy and 
God was named France. The dis- 
turbing complications inherent in 
such an attitude are evident. 

How Bernanos reached his posi- 
tion is the subject of Thomas Mol- 
nar’s book, an honest and deeply 
understanding study. It shows, sur- 
prisingly, that Bernanos, like most of 
his French colleagues, was politica] 
from the start. One has only to list 
every movement of the French 
Right; Bernanos was fervently in 
them all. One must add immediately 
that with equal passion he left them 
all. His first great admiration was 
for the anti-Semite Drumont; his 














T= Scene, by Clarence L. Cooper, Jr. 
Crown. £3.95. 

Jack Gelber’s harrowing ‘The Con- 
nection, now in a long run at New 
York’s Living Theatre, is the first 
play to explore the life of the nar- 
cotics addict without sentimentality, 
distortion, or pat solution. As a 
corollary to The Connection, Clar- 
ence Cooper’s The Scene is the first 
novel to range naturally and ac- 
curately through the junkies’ under- 
ground. Cooper, like Gelber a for- 
mer addict, began the book in prison 
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most lasting was for Charles Maur- 
ras—it persisted until a time came 
when he denounced Maurras and 
his works with all the virulence at 
his command. Bernanos was a faith- 
ful Catholic, and there has not been 
in our times—for there was Dante— 
a writer who poured more scorn on 
the political Church. He greeted 
Franco as a savior; his son went off 
to fight with the Falangists; a few 
months later Bernanos was through 
with Franco. Franco he defined as 
a man without love, who would 
employ any cruelty to defend the 
moneybags of the rich; he was the 
scandal of Christendom. In France 
other men of the Right would soon 
cry “Rather Hitler than Blum,” and 
it was the rightist elite that would 
accept Hitler when he came—so Ber- 
nanos was a Gaullist from the day 
the general spoke in London until 
the day de Gaulle and the men of 
the Resistance entered Paris, came 
to power, and proceeded to betray, 
as Bernanos saw it, the spirit and 
the aims for which they had fought. 

Charles Péguy, a Catholic, and a 
Socialist who loved France as single- 
mindedly as did Bernanos, was in 
the fight for Dreyfus. It was then, 
long years ago, that he saw what ex- 
plains Bernanos’ trouble: every elite 
loses its ideal; its mystique soon de- 
generates into politics. Then one has 
to start all over again. Bernanos was 
always starting all over again. He 
did not get his state funeral. It was 
his ever-renewed integrity that saved 
him from it. 


The Endless Connection 


NAT HENTOFF 


as “a form of therapy.” His report 
on the hierarchy of the hooked cov- 
ers much more territory than Gel- 
ber’s play, where the action remains 
in one addict’s room. 

The “Scene” appears to be a 
composite of those neighborhoods 
in Detroit and Chicago where con- 
nections (suppliers of drugs) thrive. 
Cooper describes with stinging 
clarity the caste system among the 
users and suppliers; the lower spe- 
cies of connections are usually both. 
Cooper’s protagonist is a young Ne- 
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gro who has already risen to the 
status of having his own prosti- 
tute, a Cadillac, and drugs to push. 
Cooper also sketches other inhabi- 
tants of the Scene whose life centers 
on the need to keep their habit 
fed—the briskly scientific shoplifters, 
the kids just beginning to learn the 
desperate hunger that follows the 
first “kicks,” and the addicts who 
are forced to inform by the police. 
Coincidentally, about the time the 
book was published, a Bronx as- 
sistant district attorney told a New 
York City Council investigating 
committee that the Hospitals De- 
partment provides drugs to addicts 
who become informers for his of- 
fice. One enterprising addict man- 
aged for a while to get free fixes 
three times a day in three different 
hospitals by mentioning the assistant 
D.A.’s name. 

Cooper is less successful in han- 
dling the “rollers” (police) who know 
the Scene as well as any pusher but 
also know how temporary any 
crackdown, however thorough, al- 
ways is. There is a moderately illumi- 
nating rivalry between two Negro 
detectives—an older, toughened Nar- 


co Squad veteran who finds hunting 


addicts and suppliers the only satis- 
faction in an otherwise empty life, 
and a young college-trained officer 
who is unprepared to cope with the 
self-righteous amorality of many 
junkies. The chase part of the novel, 
however, is basically artificial. The 
conclusion, in which the man be- 
hind “The Man” is‘ discovered, 

all too close to the predictable film 
treatments of the addict’s world. 


ORE IMPORTANT, however, than 
the plot, which is secondary in 

any case, is Cooper’s unsparing de- 
lineation of an insight about the 
addict that has also been underlined 
by Dr. Marie Nyswander in The 
Drug Addict as a Patient (Grune 
& Stratton): “So great is his need for 
immediate recognition, for being, 
that he does not allow himself a 
period of becoming. . . . He cannot 
take present deprivation in the hope 
of building toward security in the 
indefinite future but must continu- 
ally bolster his self-esteem with im- 
mediate proof of present success.” 
Cooper’s pusher protagonist has 
enjoyed the first self-respect of his 
emotionally starved life as a small 
power on the Scene. As rackingly 


painful as is his final punishment. 
“cold turkey” (sudden withdrawal 
of all drugs) and a life sentence 
for murder—his thoughts in prison 
are still centered on his own im. 
portance: 

“They better leave me alone, they 
better remember me, they con't 
know I handled grands, GRANDS! 
and more pieces than they ever saw, 
They don’t know about stuff, they 
don’t know about the feelin, the 
good feelin, they don’t know about 
speedin with stuff. The stiff no 
living bastards! They’re  clead, 
they’re just dead bodies!” 

The one junkie in the novel who 
finally wants—too late—to kick the 
habit is an addict who has found 
someone who accepts him as himself. 
The love affair between the “tip” 
(informer) and a Negro teen-ager in- 
dicates Cooper’s capacity for writing 
convincingly about other emotions 
than desperation and gives promise 
that this may not be just an 
other one-shot semi-autobiograph ical 
novel. 

After the Scene has been cleaned 
out for a time, the novel ends, ag 
does The Connection, with anothe 
joyless, hopeless connection. 
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